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Grentiemen,—In my last lecture (see 
Lancer, 462) we considered the ap- 
propriate Sodnition of the subject on which 
we entered ; we showed the classification 
of the genera and species under which it 
should be contemplated and examined ; and, 
lastly, I entered into sufficiently minute 
details respecting the various agents and 
circumstances which either generate the 
malady, or materially influence its produc- 
tion. To-day | shall, in the first place, 
Rotice some of those causes, whether excit- 
ing or predisposing, which time did not per- 
to enumerate before. one 

is, I shall then to ripti 
of the to the 
Species and varieties of the disease. 

Reverting, then, to the causes, the fol- 
lowing question next presents itself,—Do 
the various periods of age influence, in any 
degree, the production and prevalence of 
mental alienation? To solve the interroga- 
tory, we can obtain the aid of statistical 

: as accurate as those I cited se- 
veral times during the preceding lecture. 
Tn the first place 1 may remark, that there 
are two species of madness which we 
may fairly leave out of this calculation, 
inasmuch as they depend on causes of a 
different description. I mean idivtism, whe- 
ther congenital, or acquired during early 
life; and dotage, or senile folly. Relative to 

occurrence of alienation, then, in the 
intermediate epochs, some very remarkable 
facts are brought forward in the inaugural 
dissertation of M. Foville, formerly the pu- 
pil of Esquirol. In an abstract made from the 
cases of infantile idiotism and senile imbe- 
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cility—of 1409 cases, it was found that 806 
occurred between 20 and 30 years of age, 
and but 35 between 60 and Sonn) but 
between 10 and 20, there were 356 cases. 
So far the influence of difference of age is 
sufficiently evident, and the proof thus ob- 
tained is still further substantiated, by 
consulting the statistical records of other 
countries; for we find, that at the great 
Neapolitan establishment the same law is 
found to prevail. It is a point of paramount 
importance, I should add, to seek invariably 
for the verification or confirmation of these 
statistical details, in other latitudes and 
countries, and among inhabitants livi 
under various institutions. The proof oa 
illustration of the truth of this remark we 
shall find in the next part of our subject, 
viz., that relative to the influence of the 
ser of the patients. Important data have 
been obtained on this particular in the north 
and south of France, in Italy, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and England, In the north and south 
of France the proportion was nearly similar, 
and proved more females to be affected, 
in the ratio of about 14 to 11. In the south 
of Italy, on the contrary, men were attacked 
in the ion of 2} to 1 female. In 
England, Germany, and Belgium, the same 
occurred, while in Holland, singular to 
relate, the females, as in France, suffered 
in greater number than the males, These 
facts are sufficient to excite our attention 
and curiosity, In themselves they are ex- 
traordinary in the highest degree, and they 
are, moreover, fraught with this salutary 
moral,—that we must never build our doc- 
trines too dogmatically on the statistical 
evidence which any single country affords. 
The cure, too, of mental alienation, is modi- 
fied remarkably by age, the greatest num- 
ber of successes being from 25 to 30, and 
the next from 30 to 53, Let us now turn 
to the 
Symptoms of Mental Alienation. 

Numerous and widely opposed as are the 
characteristic symptoms of many varieties 
of mental alienation, we may nevertheless 
conveniently classify them under two great 
divisions. In the first are placed all those 
cases in which the intelligence, the intellect, 


t 
§ 


is alone disordered ; in which all the other 
functions and faculties are retained in their 
normal condition. In the second, we find 
those cases complicated with different le- 
sions of sensation (perception) aud motion ; 
for example, with paralysis or similar af- 
fections. A supplementary class might, 
powers, be appended to these, in which the 

ions of circulation, and derangements of 
the nutritive functions connected with, or 
influencing, the sym of alienation, 


might be advantageously considered. I com- 
mence with the first variety, that of simple, 


plicated, mental alienation; a term 
which, by the way, I should remind you is 
altogether generic, and under which, mania, 
monomania, and dementia, are included. [ 
have before shown you how, under the ope- 
ration of different causes or predispositions, 
One or other of these varieties occurs. I 
may now mention how, sometimes, they 
exist alone, sometimes alternating, some- 
times one supplanting the other, and how 
Monomania, or mania, occasionally gives 
to dementia. Let dementia, however, 

once established, and this is never sup- 
lanted by either of the other varieties. fe 
will be useful to bear in mind these distinc- 
tions, particularly as I shall very nad the 
ptoms of each species apart the 
pay To commence, we select 


The Symptoms of Mawia. 

Mania may be disclosed in either of two 
Ways. It may explode suddenly, without 
the slightest precursor—the most triviul 
manifestation of indisposition. It then 
takes the shape of delirium, with or without 

er. At other times the alteration of 
intellect is gradual; it commences with 
bizarre and strange ideas, or with unwonted 
inclinations, or changed affections. The 
patient testifies aversion to those he loves, 

and hates those who cherish him 
with the best affection. These singular 
ideas ually increase in intensity, and 
angment in complexity. From hour to hour 
the fantasies and aberrations become more 
crowded, and at length insanity is fully 
revealed. At this period three degrees of 
intensity may be noted in the disorder. In 
the first there is simple exaltation or per- 
version of the intellect. Figure to your- 


selves a man under the high excitement of 
| The termination of the disease is as various 


ale holic stimulants—before stupor occurs, 
before the ideas become, as it were, totally 
dizzy and obscured—when every sense, and 
perception, and faculty, is heightened, al- 
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By fixing the attention of the patient, his 
for the time, be brought into 
play in all its mee perfection and com- 

leteness. Lead him into a conversation of 
interest, and his disorder ceases, reason be- 
comes once more paramount, he is rational, 
he is wise. In others you will find them 
read correctly, and understand and appre- 
ciate what they peruse. But mark the in- 
structive contrast: it will in a majority of 
cases be found, that those who can converse 
or read with correctness, are perfectly mad 
in other action. That | who 
correctly, cannot write a second line wi 
launching forth into endless nonsense, ex- 
travagance, or downright insanity. Lastly, 
that some who in their language are fools or 
maniacs, will write letters and composi- 
tions not only perfectly rational, but some- 
times distinguished for excellence of indue- 
tion, for the clearness of diction,—for all 
the attributes of sense and reason. Gen- 
tlemen, it is important for you to recollect 
this well. Hence has arisen many erroneous 
medical, many a false, legal decision ; hence, 
too, has the maniac too often been readmit- 
ted to social intercourse, and afforded the 
free opportunities of working evil to bim- 
self or others. 


The Progress of Mania. 


This is manifold in character. Generally, 
it presents alternations or remissions, of 
greater or lesser duration; sometimes 
scarcely notable; at other times extending 
to that temporary recov of reason to 
which the phrase of ‘ lucid interval” has 
been applied. During the exacerbations 
which occur, as well as these remissions, it 
not a rare thing to see some one faculty 
or class of faculties thrown into high and 
extraordinary action, while the unusual 
paroxysm continues, A s nicety of 
memory may then be displayed, extending 
to things which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have been totally forgotten. 
Some at such a time will produce literary 
compositions; others will become poets, 
and string together couplets and cantos with 
wonderful facility. Mania, again, may as- 
sume completely an intermittent » Te- 
curring every twenty-four hours, ev: 
second, third, or fourth day, with the re- 
gular periodicity of intermittent fevers. 


as its progress. Not uufrequently it ends 
in death, depending proximately on cere- 
bral congestion or compression, or on he- 


though the Lape of these senses or| morrhage, for the mania may change into 


faculties moy be distorted. Such is the pic- 
ture of the first variety | would form in the 


dementia, or prove fatal by the superven- 
tion of diseases of organs not connected with 


intensity of tue maniacal form of alienation. | the brain. This isa very frequent occur- 


In the second degree, amidst a still more | rence. 
ofound derangement of the ideas, reason | nates in a cure, 


may still be detected by the skilful examiner. | evidently 


too, sometimes termi- 
circumstances of which 
demand our attention. 


It happily. 
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Chances of curing Mania. 

As a general rule, then, I mav state, that 
the cure of mania is all but hopeless beyond the 
second year. At any rate, beyond that time 
the chances are fuint in ion to the 

iod that has elapsed. I do not mean to 

this down as a universal law. There 
are exceptions in sufficient number to pre- 
vent this ; 'y, however, the obser- 
vation holds The following table 


shows the fact in a very strong light :— 


Rare cases I know are on record, of per- 
fect cure after a much longer period. Es- 
quirol had a patient mad from the time of 
her first menstruation, who became per- 
fectly rational at the turn of life. Pinel, 
again, relates a case cured after twenty-six 

A cure sometimes happens during 
the course of other morbid actions. This is 
what has often been called the critical cure, 
In M. Foville’s thesis, there is a very re- 
markable example of mania disappearing 
completely, simultaneously with the re- 
moval of a tumour. The same author re- 
cords another case recovered during severe 
mercurial ptyalism. Pinel gives some cases 
in which the mania ceased during severe 
diarrhea, and did not return. Esquirol had 
a patient who became well immediately 
after the extirpation of a cancerous mamma. 
I may remark here, with reference to the 
case in which reason returned at the cessa- 
tion of the menstrual flow, and also with 
reference to a case cured on the return of 
the suppressed discharge, that the condition 
of the secretion must not be regarded as 
the cause of the cure, but as an index of the 
accompanying constitutional changes on 
which the cure immediately depends. When 


truth might be supposed to be derivable. 
But the difference in the result of these 
estimations deprives them of much weight 
in deciding - question. Thus, in the 
great establishment of Bedlam in England, 
in a period of three years, one-half the 
inal cures relapsed. In the practice of 
Pinel, the relapses were one-sixth, Es- 
quirol, on the other hand, had only a re- 
currence of one-tenth. Let me remind 
you, Gentlemen, that these remarks spply 
to mania alone. Other laws will be fou 
to govern, and other calculations to apply 
to, the remaining varieties of alienation. 


-| And in reflecting on the numerical state- 


ment of relapses I have thus given, you 
will not lose sight of the influences which 
slight variety of climate and circumstance 
may exert on the cure, as it has been shown 
in this lecture to possess over the genera- 
tion and modification of the disease. 


The treatment of mania will be considered 
at the same time with that of the other va- 
rieties. 1 shall now review the symptoms, 
progress, aod terminations, of 


MONOMANIA,. 


To facilitate our examination, we must 
= this species of alienation to the same 
mode of analysis as we pursued in the pre- 
ceding ; and it seems to me that, for many 
purposes, the following twofold division 
possesses many advantages. In the first 
variety I would place those iedividuals 
whose reason, altered on every point, is still 
especially astray on one, dominant, never- 
ceasing, idea,—one imparting its own tone 
and colour to every other act, though in 
itself also perverted. ‘The second is re- 
Stricted to those who, mad only on one 
point, may be possessed of standard intel- 
ligence on all others—nay, may even sur- 
pass their fellows in brilliancy or profundity 
of ability, in greatness of conception, in 
power of execution; who may be distin- 
guished among their brethren,—theadmired 

ters of multitudes whose intellects are 


the cure occurs,"it is, like the onset of the 
disease, sometimes sudden end unwarned, 
sometimes gradual—either the several de- 
ranged functions of the intellect one by one 
returning to their correct states, or else the 
entire regaining the tone of reason by 
simultaneous degrees, whether continual or 
intermittent. But a cure, even though ob- 
tained, is but too liable to prove of shert 
duration. In no other disease are relapses 
so frequent. It is, of course, difficult to 
establish a ion between the perfect 
cures and the relapses. Manifest obstacles 
themselves to the accomplishment 

this with an approach to certainty. 
Some calculations, however, have been 
made, from which an approximation to the 


free from the least deviation. The pages 
of history are crowded with examples of. 
such individuals, und indeed it is 
to revert to history to study the almost para- 
doxical phenomenon. ‘The first of these va- 
rieties is far more common than the second. 
Monomania ts an almost infinite 
variety of forms. Contemplate the multi- 
tudinous diversity of ideas with which the 
human mind may be stored. Combine 
them, vary them, transform them, as you 
will; the diversities of monomania keép 
pace with the endless multiplications. But 
though the attempt to form a precise noso- 
logy of its several species wou'd be idle, 
nevertheless there are some leading groups 
so well and prominently marked, that we 


212 


Of 1230 cases, Werecured year, | 
502 2nd year 
year. 
and bat 41 in the course of from | 
507 years. | 
| 
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observe them with ease 
And if we contemplate the subject on 
ages and nations, we find that 
. A dis- 
tinguished writer most justly affirmed 
that the character of any age might be | 
from the study of the monomania | 
vailing at the time. It is an indis- 
fact, that according to the phases 
of civilization, to the p: of literature, 
to the flux and reflux of political events, 
the healthy standard of human mind 
ing changes, and the | 
become mark- 


t 


ightway involving those who approach 

his own and senseless hal- 

lucinations. ‘Facts like this are too abun- 
dant to i 


i of 

considered to the best advantage accord- 

to the four following species :— 
first characterized by exaggerated 
activity, or perversion, of one of the princi- 
intellectual functions —viz. imagination, 

, and attention. 

e second, by exaltation or perversion of 


the or inclinations. 
the 


these lectures, I cannot say more than that 
these necessities chiefly, if not solely, tend 
to the accomplishment of the various duties 
of nutrition and reproduction of the species. 
The fourth species of monomaniacal symp- 
toms which 1 would form, embraces the aber- 
rations of what I would call the natural sen- 
timents of man, such as self-esteem, friend- 
ip, and that almost universally diffused 

ious feeling, which urges us to strain 

i and secondary causes of 


. | has exercised an analogous 


MONOMANIA. 


all we see and feel, of every 
fluences or surrounds us. these four 
=. I now take up the first. ‘ial 
magination, memory , judgment, at- 

tention, constitute the leading intellectual 
faculties, Of the lesions of these faculties 
is the first group of monomania formed. 
Let us begin then with imagination. What 
is the meaning of the term? Certainly not 
that which common acceptation assigns it ; 
certainly it does not express, or designate, 
a power of creating new images of unknown 
things. No; its utmost power extends no 
further than the combination, in a new man- 
ner, of things already known. Think while 
you please, strain all your mental powers to 
distortion, never will you succeed ‘in form- 
ing any picture, in creating an idea, which 
we have not derived from external impres- 
sions and associations. In a state of reason 
this faculty, imagination, is limited within 
certain bounds ; these bounds are laid down 
by the nature of the perceptions which the 
healthy senses convey, and which the in- 
tellect duly appreciates ; but in the present 
species of monomania, the senses either give 
correct information which 
translated, or, i the senses, 
erroneous notions The hal 
lucination may be of one sense or of more ; 
most frequently it is that of vision, but 
sometimes of hearing, taste, touch, or smell, 
or, lastly, several senses may be simul- 
taneously affected. 

The imaginative monomania gives rise to 
a particular series of In this 
category, for example, may be arranged the 
cases of many individuals, who for acts of 
sorcery were tortured to death in the most 
revolting torments. Numbers of these un- 
happy wretches were not impostors. = f 
believed in the trath of what they 
Their deceiving senses showed them the 
visions, and conveyed the sounds and voices 
which they were persuaded they had seen 
and heard. Such was the secret of these 
poor creatures, such is the clue to the stories 
of phantoms and demonology ever and anon 
issued to the world by persons whose known 
veracity entitles their statements to implicit 
credence. Under the influence this 
monomania, again, the faculties may either 
sink into idiotism, or be exalted to super- 
natural power. In the history of our heroine, 
Jeanne of Arc, we see to what a pitch of 
sublimity this excitement may elevate its 
subjects. From thence spring the miracu- 
lous courage, the astonishing self control, 
the intense devotion, of that extraordinary 
girl. Nor was she the first monomaniac who 
influence over a 
powerful people. Many reputed to be “ in- 
spired,”” certainly rank no higher. 

Under che influence of this description of 


that in- 


.| alienation, we find individuals also impelled 


é 
¥ 
: ed with peculiar features. The history of 
the infidel perseeutions, and of the Chris- 
tian crusaders, of the bigotry of ages not far 
distant, and the demoralized and bloody 
licentiousness of still nearer pe afford 
innumerable of the truth of this posi- 
tion. Constdeced ie the same broad scale, 
too, we find monomania not unfrequently 
: | reer on a contagious form. Let us not 
i about conventio nal . I 
give the proof and illestretion of whet I 
state. How often bas the world witnessed 
the apparition of a monomaniac possessed 
with one paramount, eternal idea, showing 
himself to the rational multitude, and 
r i of | 
these necessities of instinct? Without en- | 
croaching on the legitimate boundaries of | 
* Irritation ion is the - 
tion of the effect to, ne 
saboering under monomania, produce the same Jal 
mentable effects. Let the reader who desires to 
pra acwe of hand, and the 
note. A bad anthority."—E 


om. 
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to the commission of great and remarkable 
crimes. The murder-madnuess, for example, 
is thus produced. Other persons, again, 
more fortunate in their destiny, are seized 
with a prevailing idea that prompts and 
enables to labour for the public good. 
In several examples of this disease, too, we 
find disordered movements accompanying 
the mental alteration. Such were probably 
the convulsions of the Delphic priestesses 
during the furious paroxysms of their ora- 
cular declamations. A tendency may exist, 
too, to the voluntary imitation of the loco- | 
motive arrangements beyond the empire of 
the will. Hence the attitudes and the in- 
sane gesticulations of the Indian fakers, and 
other monomaniacs of similar character. 

I have before said, that the character of 
various ogee might be to a certain extent 
inferred the kind of monomania pre- 
vailing at such time. If we laid this down 
as a general law, we should, of course, ex- 
pect imagination to be less the subject of 
monomania at the present day than judg- 
ment, , or attention. Accordingly 
this is found to be the case ; nevertheless, ‘he 
monomaniac lesions of imagination are far 
from rare occurrences, as the annexed ex- 
amples may convince you. They will be at the 
same time of additional utility, by establish- 
ing that monomania may be sudden in its 
attacks, and transitory in its duration, and 
that it may also affect simultaneously, and 
in the same manner, a vast number of in- 
dividuals. 

Cases of Monomania. 

Not many years since I dined with a 
friend, a man of distinguished abilities. 
There were other guests at table; our 
host was well, and in the full performance 
of his intellectual manifestations, when on 
a sudden he was noticed to give signs of 
salutation to the door of the room, he wel- 
comed an unseen friend, arose, and handed 
him a chair ; addressed him, received his 
answers, and maintained the supposed con- 
versation, This gentleman, next day, was 
completely free from the strange halluci- 
nation. 

The second example is one which I shall 
quote on indisputable authority. It is the 
history of the epidemic monomania of St. 
Souard, and never was there a history more 
curious and extraordinary. A battalion of 
French soldiers, during the toils and dan- 
gers of a campaign, were marching on a 
certain point on a hot and overcoming day, 
and at double the usual speed. Their 
strength was 800 men, all hardy, seasoned, 

courageous men, careless of danger, de- 
spising the devil, and little occupied with 
the thoughts of ghosts and phantasmagoria. 
On the night of the occurrence in question, 


the battalion was forced to occupy a narrow 


and low building, barely calculated to ac- 
commodate 300 persons. Nevertheless they 
slept ; but at midnight one and all were roused 
by frightful screams issuing from all quarters 
of the house, and to the eyes of the as- 
tonished, affrighted, soldiers appeared the 
vision of » huge dog, which bounded in 
through the window, and rushed with ex- 
traordinary heaviness and speed over the 
breasts of the spectators. ‘The soldiers 
quitted the building in terror. Next night, 
by the solicitations of the surgeon and 

de battaillon, who accompanied them, they 
again resumed their previous quarters. 
“ We saw,” says the narrator, “ that they 
slept ; wide awake we watched the arrival 
of the hour of the preceding panic, and mid- 
night had scarcely struck when the veteran 
soldiers for the second time started to their 
feet. Again they had heard the super- 
natural voices; again the visionary hound 
had bestrode them to suffocation. The 
chef de battaillon and myself, heard or saw 
nothing of these events.” Here, Gentle- 
men, is @ curious fact, and it is, perhaps, 
more worthy of attention, as it seems. to 
point out the especial operation of physical 
causes in the production of the monomania, 
and in the direction of the delusion towards 
the » namely, those of respiration, 
which had chiefly suffered in the previous 
marches, and in the suffocating 

of the den in which they slept. 


The last example I shall give you, Gen- 
tlemen, occurred in my own person (a laugh) 
and yet | believe that Iwas not mad; at 
least 1 was not so at the time when the 
circumstance bappened (increased laughter). 
I was but a very young man, when one day 
I made my first visit to a dissecting-room, 
that of La Pitié, and there I saw the body 
of a child in an advanced state of putrefac- 
tion, all covered with larve worms, 
I returned home, not caring much about the 
matter, went to bed, and slept soundly. But 
when I arose in the morning, and was cross- 
ing the room to open my window, judge my 
astonishment to see lying on my table the 
very body J saw yesterday at La Pitié. 
1 started, rubbed my eyes, shook myself, 
all in vain ; there it was, blue, and green, 
and putrid, and full of creeping worms. 
Never was mayeing more distinctly seen, 
nevertheless the delusion soon vanished, 
and | recovered my reason (a laugh), which 
1 am glad to say has since been undisturbed 
by any such visionary tres. In my 
next lecture, Gentlemen, | shall continue 
this subject. 


; 


AND THE CAUSES OF ITS SOUNDS AND 
IMPULSE. 


By E. L. Bryan, Stow- 


Ir is not here my intention to discuss the 
merits of the various theories on the motions 
and sounds of the heart, which have suc- 
cessively occupied the attention of the pro- 
fession. I have only to observe that my 

inions were the result of a careful study 

the mechanism of the heart in its rela- 
tion to the phenomena which are attended 
on its action, having taken for the grounds 
of the train of reasoning, which led me to 
my conclusions, data which are within the 
reach of one. Without further pre- 
face, then, I will state what | conceive to be 
the physiology of the heart's action. 
rough the vene cave and pulmonary 
veins the blood is impelled by « uniform 
rorce, and flows with some variation in 


vetocrry into the auricles, and through 
them into the ventricles, as soon as they 
have relaxed from their systole. 
The ventricles thus partially distended, 
heen to their normal state of dilata- 


are 
tion b systole of the auricles, and im- 
mediately contract upon their contents, 


Bystole of Wentricles. 


and suddenly injecting the arterial system. 

then immediately relax, while the 
pressure of the blood in the aorta and pul- 

artery brings into play the semi- 
lunar valves, which, untrammelled, and 
suddenly brought to a state of tension, give 
the clear or second sound. The ventricles 
are then distended as before described, in 
preparation for another beat. 

‘The rythm varies slightly at different times 
and in different I will describe it 
as it existed in three hearts, which were the 
subjects of a simple experiment, which I 
will presently detail. 

The ventricular systole occupies rather 
less than one-third of the time of a whole 
beat; its diastole or rest, the remaining 
portion. The auricular systole takes place 
Just before the systole of the ventricles, and 
occupies less time. 

Perhaps the subject may be illustrated 
by the following diagram. The length of 
the line will represent the time from the 
commencement of one beat to that of the 
next; and its divisions, the com ive 
lengths of the durations of rest ond action: 
The distance between the dotted lines will 
give, I think, with tolerable accuracy, the 
quantity of blood in the ventricles and au- 
ricles, at any given time in the beat. 


Diastole of Ventricles. 


Passing now to the consideration of the 
proof of what I have advanced, I assume, 
that, nature being perfect in all ber designs, 
any given action in the anima! frame, wiil be 
accomplished without waste of power. 


Systole of Auricles, 
Taking the above for an axiom, let us first 
consider the motions of the heart. 
That the blood is impelled in the rene 
cave and pulmonary veins by a uniform 
force, is well known; it flows in their sup- 


2 bringing into the auriculo-ventricular 
valves,—the of which produce 
MOTIONS AND RYTHM the first or dull sound of the heart, at the 
same instant striking against the parietes of 
or the chest, near their apex, they afford the 
THE HEART, impulse, and occasion the pulse, by forcibl 
Pulse 
Next Beat 
Ist Sound. 2nd Sow.d 
Diastole of Auricles. 


vessels with their uniform force. 


in its velocity are owing to va- 
ing forces, and are thus 
contraction of the ven- 


tricles destroys the balance of in 


their neighbourhood, rendering them less, 
therefore the 


blood, in its passage to the 
heart, meets at this instant with least re- 
sistance. 

The contraction of the auricle, when it 
injects the ventricle, would produce a con- 
trary effect, a slight retardation, which 
would be in proportion to the resistance 
to distention offered by the ventricle. But 
if this resistance were greater than that ne- 
cessary to overcome inertia of the matter of 
the ventricles and of the parts immediately 
surrounding them ; — would be lost— 
nature would be at fault—which is contrary 
to my axiom.* 

With regard to the veins pouring the 
blood into the auricles, and through them 
into the ventricles at the same time. It is in 
the direction of the latter that pressure has 
just been abstracted ; also a distended auricle 

plies more opposition than an empty ven- 
tricle. That is, empty all but sufficient to 
allow of the play of the semilunar valves, 
otherwise power would be lost, for exerted, 
com) with that applied in the circula- 
tion is, as the quantity of fluid compressed, 
to the quantity ejected ; or, to use a more 
familiar explanation, if the ventricle con- 
tracts on two ounces and ejects one ounce, 
the remaining ounce would have been com- 
pressed to no purpose, and half the power 
exerted would have been lost. 

On the auricles contracting immediately 
before the systole of the ventricles, I have 
only to observe, that at this time the great- 
est accumulation of blood has taken place, 
rendering it the most favourable time for 
their action. Also, the longer the action of 
the auricles is delayed, the less they have 
to perform, the ventricles having been pre- 
viously filling by the force of the venous 
vis a tergo. 

We now come to the contraction of the 
ventricles ;—they are the injecting, the ar- 
terial systems the injected cavities. The 
arteries are suddenly dilated, consequently 
the ventricles suddenly contract. 

If the ventricles do not contract as quickly 
as is compatible with the avoidance of in- 
jury to the receiving vessels, nature is at 
fault ; for, the ventricles having to exert 
any given pressure, the shorter the duration 
of the necessary exertion, the less muscular 
power is’ used ; for the tension of the arte- 
rial systems is in the ratio of the intensity 


* This axiom should, | think, 
mechanical theories which are applied to animated 
being; it may not apply to every ascribed action, 
conseq ents ; 
at would not 


but draw outa chain of its necessa 
and, I fear, we should find few 
break at one or other of its links. 


be the text for all 
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of the ventricles’ power, not of the duration 
of that power. In other words, if the ven- 
tricles exert a equal to one pound 
during a quarter of a second, the arteries 
ey prom, with the force of one pound ; 
and if they keep up that pressure a whole 
second, the arteries would still be injected 
only with that force, while four times the 
muscular power would have been exerted. 

Itis for the purpose of circulating the 
blood with the least possible power, that 
the heart's action is sudden, and the re- 
ceiving vessels elastic. 

On the play of the semilunar valves im- 
mediately after the contraction of the ven 
|tricles, it scarcely needs be observed, that 
\it must necessarily take place, in order to 
support the arterial columns of blood while 
the ventricles refill. 


Sounds of the Heart. 


The first sound is synchronous with the 
impulse and pulse. 

Then as the systole of the ventricles must 
necessarily take place with the diastole of 
the arteries, the first sound must be syn- 
chronous with the impulse and pulse, and 
with the ventricular systole also, which last 
implies contraction of the muscular fibres 
of the ventricles, play of their valves, and 
recession of the semilunar valyes. Which 
of these phenomena occasions the sound? 
The impulse does not, for we have a louder 
sound without impulse. The recession of 
the semilunar valves will at once be thrown 
out of the question. ‘There remain only the 
contraction of the muscular parts of the ven- 
tricles, and the play of the auriculo-ventri« 
cular valves. 

The sounds have generally been admitted 
to be the result of vibrations in the blood 
supposed to be produced from its concussion 
by the inner, uneven, muscular surface of 
its suddenly and alternately contracting 
auricles and ventricles. But if the muscu- 
lar surface of the ventricles concuss the 
blood with any given degree of intensity or 
rapidity, the valvular surface must concuss 
with a still greater; for the valves are 
forced into play by a pressure of the blood 
consequent on the muscular contraction ; 
therefore as the muscular contraction com- 
menced previously to the action of the 
valves, and as the tension of both surfaces 
must be synchronous, the concussion of the 
blood by the valvular surface must be more 
rapid and intense then that by the muscular 
surface ; add to this, that the muscular sub- 
stance of the heart is physically unfit for 
the production of sonorous vibrotions (even 
were it not attached to the surrounding 
| solids with tke power of fifteen pounds to 
| the square inch), while the tendinous struc- 
| ture of the valves is highly adapted to pro- 
|duce that eflect, being suddenly brought to 
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accounted fo 

] 


take place et the heart at the instant the 
second sound occurs, are, the systole of the 
auricles, the diastole of the ventricles, and 


play of the semilunar valves, which last is | yards 


necessary to, and must slightly precede, the 
two former phenomena. The systole of 


auricles cannot produce the second sound, 


v in the 
vibrating surface ; and the auricles, 


having 
no valves, cannot suffer a d of tension | 


“MR. BRYAN ON THE HEART. 


gun the use of the’ that the 
systole of the ventricles ina y heart 
occupied one-third of the time of a whole 
beat; but wishing to determine it accu- 
rately, 1 measured the rythm in the follow- 
ing manner :—a piece of tape, of many 
in length, was drawn across a table 
with nearly an uniform velocity. Having, 


the | by auscultation, taken accurately the 


of a healthy heart, I struck on the tape, as it 
glided on, with a bair pencil di in ink, 
in exact accordance with the sounds of the 
heart, to the number of eight or ten beats. 


than would be produced by the ve-! The length of the spaces on the tape, from 


nous vis dtergo. Next we will consider the mark to mark, showed accurately the com- 
diastole of te ventricles. The only way in| parative length of time between the first 
which a dilating cavity can concuss its con- and second, and second and first sounds. 
tents, is by suddenly stopping at any given | The experiment was repeated with different 
degree of dilatation ; but the ventricle is bearts, and though the tape passed some- 
dilated with the power of the auricle, which | times with varying velocity, and the hearts 
it has been demonstrated cannot exceed that | beat with various frequency, yet the com- 
of the venous visa tergo; and the auricle not| parative distances of the marks varied 
being capable of a tension sufficient to pro- scarcely one inch in ten. A pupil listen- 
duce sound, cannot impart the necessary ten- ing to the heart whose rythm | had just 
sion; but it may be said, that the ventricle takén, informed me that when the heart 
dilates by a muscular force. This is allowing | was acting steadily, the tape was struck in 
a fact in opposition to all analogy. But exact accordance with its sounds, even as 
will grant even this: then the tendency of | far as the eighth or tenth beat. I found 
the rush of blood back from the aorta would | that when eleven inches of the tape passed 


have been equal to that at the auriculo- | on, from the time of the commencement of 
ventricular openings ; and as the blood in|the first sound to that of the second, 
the ventricles would impinge their surfaces | twenty-seven inches more 
with a velocity many times less than that} next first sound, thirty-eight inches 


before the 
is 


whole 


with which the blood passed through auri- | ing during the time of a whole beat. 
culo-ventricular openings, because the ven-| the duration of the ventricular s 
tricular surface over which this velocity is less than one-third of that of 
distributed, greatly exceeds a surface equal | beat. 

to the calibre of the opening at which the The Impulse 
fluid entered ; so must the aortic fluid, and = see 

that in the pulmonary artery, impinge the| The senses of hearing and touch will de- 
semilunar valves with a velocity many times | termine that it takes place at the instant 
greater than that with which the blood,| the first sound is h . I think it arises 
entering the ventricles at their other orifices, | from the axis of the heart in its relaxed, 
would impinge the ventricular surface ; | distended state, forming a slight curve in- 


then, if the muscular surface elicits a sound, | 
what becomes of that of the semilunar: 
valves, whose vibrations must have been 
many times as intense, even had the sur- 
faces of both been equally vibratory? 
And even had the tension of the arte- 
rial systems added nothing to the inten-| 
sity and suddenness of the retrocession of 
the semilunar valves. Or, to argue the} 
point more familiarly, What would be the, 
use of this sudden and powerful dilatation, | 
this sudden check, and afterwards further | 
distention by an inferior force, that of an 
auricle? All this for the one simple pur-_ 
pose of the transfer of a little blood from one | 
cavity to another, 
wide opening. 
The Rythm. 
Trusting to my ear, J had given it as my | 


opinion to those of my pupils who had a 


through a sufficiently 


wards—that is from the parietes of the chest. 
For the heart to act without impulse, its 
axis must have been as straight as the lines 
in which light flies, and its axis in rest and 
exertion must have been perfectly similar. 
To have accomplished this, nature must 
have established such delicate relations be- 
tween the heart and surrounding parts, as 
would have been destroyed by the motions 
of the thorax. 


The heart's surface of connexion with 


| the parietes of the thorax at its base being 
broad, and at its apex being narrow ; while 


the line from one to the other unbends, as 
the heart's axis straightens, the broad sur- 
face of attachment becomes the point d’ap- 
pui, by which the unbending line heaves 
the parietes at its other extremity, pro- 
ducing the impulse. Ejection of the heart's 
contents now takes place, and the line 


A 
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: a state of tension in that fluid, to which are 

imparted the vibrations in question. 

; All the phenomeva which can possibly 

4 rythm 
4 

greater 


assuming its former curve upon the lessened 
heart, terminates the impulse. 

The following is what I had first written 
on this subject, but 1 thought the healthy 
heart demanded a more delicate analysis of 
its motions. It is, however, very explana- 

t the instant of time immediately pre- 
ceding the systole of the heart, it lies dis- 
tended, but with its form determined by the 
surrounding pressures ; the moment it con- 
tracts the heart assumes a form of its own, 
with a power to which all surrounding forces 
must yield. It now determines the form 
of all the surfaces in contact with it; but a 
pert of the parietes of the thorax is in con- 
tact with heart, and joined to it with 
the force of fifteen to each square 
inch ; this part is therefore moulded to the 
heart’s form, giving the impulse which ter- 
minates immediately upon the cessation of 
the heart’s contraction, by the parietes 
assuming their normal state. 

Stowmarket, Dec. 1852. 


EFFECTS 
OF A 


DIVISION OF THE ULNAR NERVE. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


S1r,—The following case of wound of the 
ulnar nerve appears to me sufficiently in- 
structive fora place in the pages of your valu- 
able journal, in so far as it tends to corro- 
borate the opinions of those distinguished 
physiologists, who deny the regeneration of 
nerves. Should it appear so to you, itis very 
much at your service. 1 have the honour 
tobe, Sir, your obedient servant, 

F. W. Grawt Carper. 
Licen. of the Roy. Col. of Surg. Edin. 
Newcastle upon ‘Tyne, 
28th December, 1852. 


Case.—S. A. extat. 35, states that about 
four years he received a deep wound 
directly behind the internal condyle of the 
humerus, which was immediately followed 
by numbness along the inner side of the fore- 
arm, extending to the points of the three 
last fingers, there was likewise great 
coldness conjoined with the numbness, 
ind a complete contraction of the ring and 
ittle fingers, with a semibent state of 
xe middle ones. His surgeon applied some 
ressings to the wound, and kept the fore- 
tm in the semibent state; the wound 


but without any avail. His state 
is as follows :—tbere is a cicatrix behind 
the internal condyle of humerus, which is 
tender on pressure ; a slight degree of ten- 
derness extends along the course of the 
ulnar nerve in the forearm, and for a short 
distance above the original wound, the ri 
and little-fingers are in a state of ser. 
flexion, with a total loss of the power of 
extension. He adds that it was t two 
years after the accident before he recovered 
the complete power of extending the middle- 
finger, und that about the same space of 
time intervened, before that the fingers af- 
fected felt as warm as the others. The 
ring and little-fingers can be completely ex- 
tended, but immediately contract when the 
extending force is discontinued. 

This case presents many important ob. 
jects for our attention. It distinctly shows 
that a wound or rather division of the ulnar 
nerve is attended with Joss of sensation and 
volition in all those parts which it supplies, 
and, in the first place, it will be as well to 
examine the p attendant on this 
accident more in order, 

ist. Numbness along the inner side of 
the forearm, conjoined with coldness. ex- 
tending to the points of the second, third, 
and fourth fingers, were the immediate 
effects. 

2nd. A complete contraction of the ring 
and little-fingers, with a semibent state of 
the middle one followed. 

The function and distribution of the 
nerve sufficiently explain these effects. 

The contraction of the ring and little- 
fingers may be attributed to the loss of 
nervous influences in the dorsalis carpi ul- 
naris branch ; the partial contraction of the 
middle one is clearly owing to its ulnar 
side being only supplied by the same branch, 
while its radial side is endowed by a branch 
of the musculo-spiral. The cause of this 
contraction is further explained, when we re- 
collect that the median nerve supplies the 
thumb, index, and middle-finger, together 
with the radial side of the ring, and that 
its numerous communications are so direct 
with the superficial terminating branches of 
the ulnar, as almost to induce a belief, that the 
subtle matter (Hunter) becomes, therefore, 
more quickly diffused ; consequently its func- 
tion being once more restored, as a neces- 
sary sequence the contraction follows, the 
nervous influences supplying its extending 
powers being lost. 

It may be a question how he should have 
recovered the use of the middle-finger and 
not the others. This | would ascribe to 
the free communication which takes place 
at the point of the middle-finger, betwixt 


uimately healed, but the above effects re-|the radial and ulnar nerves, and the con- 
Mining, it would appear, that various | sequent direct diffusion of the “ subtle 
Staulating embrocations had been applied | matter.” 
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This case corroborates the opinion of 
Arnemann, Richerand, and Delpech, while 
it is directly o to the contrary views 
of Fontana, Cruickshanks, and others. 
Arnemann found that, after 150 days, nerves 
had not united. The great length of time 
which has now intervened since the occur- 
rence of the accident, would almost pre- 
clude a hope of ion in this case, 
and certainly goes to prove, that in all cases 
nerves do not regenerate, the knowledge of 
which ought to make us guarded in pro- 
posing their division. Nevertheless we find 
nm Tiedemann’s ‘‘ Zeitschrift fur Phy- 
siologie,” that Dr. Schott, of Frankfort, 
divided the ulnar nerve in a female affected 
with neuralgia, and cut out a portion of it 
immediately behind the internal condyle of 
the humerus ; the neuralgia was temporally 
cured, the ring and little-fingers were 
merely deprived of sensation, but in six 
months the numbness had left, and the 
nerve is said to have regenerated. It must 
be immediately seen how striking the dif- 
ferences are in these two cases ; in Dr. 
Schott’s case, no contraction of the fingers 
is said to have taken place; in this case 
the contraction forms the most prominent 

tom. 
e deductions are as follow :— 

ist. It clearly proves the function of a 
spinal nerve and its compound nature, as 
first demonstrated by that distinguished 
physiologist Sir Charles Bell. 

znd. It points out the interesting fact, 
that sensation returned after the lapse of 
two years, while at the end of almost four, 
volition was wanting. 1 imagine it is dif- 
ficult to explain the reason of this. 

Srd. And lastly, it shows that sensation 

return, without the actual regenera- 
tion of the divided nerve. 


THE 
VACCINE VIRUS axp SMALL-POX, 


BOTH EXISTING IN TWO CHILDREN AT THE 
SAME TIME. 
The Variolic Eruption 
without the usual preeursory 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str,—You will oblige me by 
the following cases in your valuable } 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
S. Catpwett, M.D. 
Camberwell, January 1st, 1833. 


Case 1.—Miss C——, aged two 
daughter of a dissenting minister in South- 
wark, was vaccinated in three places on 
each arm, at my house, on the 5th of No- 
vember last, from a very healthy infant, 
and with a lancet used for that 

only. Next morning I was sent for, with 
information that she had become sick in the 
night, and that an eruption had appeared on 
the skin. 

On the preceding days the child had 
relished her food, and being fully as cheer- 
ful as formerly, no symptoms of her being 
indisposed attracted the attention of any 
one around her. However, when | now saw 
her, there existed some degree of that las- 
situde which generally accompanies erup- 
tive fevers; as also hot skin, quick pulse, 
anorexia, tongue partially red, &c., and a 
few pustules forming on the left cheek, 
eve-lid, and on the instep of the right foot, 
which, from their appearance, must have 
been coeval with the first symptom above 
mentioned. On the following day (7th ey 
the eruption became general, and had 
the app of variola ; but the want of 


TREATMENT OF PNEUMONIA IN THE HO- 
PITAL NECKER, PARIS. 

M. Brichetau has recently published the 
results of his practice in the treatment of 
pneumonia for the last nine months. The 
eases are all relative to the use of tartar 
emetic in large doses (not beyond eighteen 
grains daily). consider,” says Bri- 
chetau, “ the tartar emetic to be the most 
energetic and expeditious mode of cure ina 
vast number of cases ; and! think further, 
that is the only remedy at all useful during 
certain medica! constitutions which contra- 
indicate bleeding. The remedy is, in short, 
the more valuable because it prevails in 
eases intractable by any other method.”’ 
This testimony is the more valuable, as M. 
Brichetau originally was quite a sceptic re- 
pecting the value of the Rasorian method. 
—Archives Générales de Médecine. 


the usual precursory symptoms rendered it 
very doubtful whether it was not a case 
merely of chicken-por. By the fifth day, 
however, the pustules became thick, and in 
some parts confluent ; the face much swol- 
len, and the palpebre entirely closed up. 
In the midst of this pustulary eruption 
the vaccine vesicles arose, went on 
maintaining their usual characteristic fea- 
tures. Ina few days some of them seemec 
to be absorbed by the large pustules; bu 
one on the left arm proceeded distinctl 
through all its stages, until the eighth day 
when, with its round elevated edges and d- 
pressed centre, it died away more rapiy 
than is generally the case, leaving onl@ 
very slight mark of its previous existence 
On the 9th day the child had much fe*r, 
accompanied with delirium. On the th 
and 11th days, considerably better,the 
pustules on the face beginning to dry, 08e 
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MR. BROWN'S PROPOSED FRACTURE APPARATUS. aot 
‘Foe OBJECTIONS TO MR. COW'S 
CAOUTCHOUC FRACTURE BAG, 

WITH A DESCRIPTION OF A 


NEW MODE OF TREATING FRACTURED 
LIMBS. 


began to discharge a serous fluid, which, 
upon minute inspection, wes found to pro- 
ceed from sma!! vesicles, forming in their : 
progress from their humid to their dry in- To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
crusted state, all the characteristics of| Sir,—As your Lawcer is the channel 
eczema rubrum. This affection ed through which much useful professional 
afterwards to the back, arms, shoulders, and | information weekly flows, I beg to request 
head. And this again was soon followed by (that you will, through its medium, give 
rupia, the bulle arising, principally, on the| publicity to the following new mode of 
legs and thighs ; and, progressively a few treating fractured limbs. I am, Sir, your 
about the radii, neck and loins; some ad- | obedient servant and constant reader, 
vancing to suppuration, and others receding Joun Brown, C. M. 
ps to reaching the purulent state, Assist.-Surgeon Royal Navy. 
child has just recovered, and isslightly| 8, Samuel-street, Woolwich, 

marked by the small-pox. Jan. 1, 1833. 

Case 1.—Andrew Laffey, aged two 

, son of an [rish labourer, residing in| About a year and a half ago, an appara- 

ing’s Gardens, Gravel-lane, was recom. tus, for the eure of fractures, was invented 
mended to my notice while attending the | by a person of the name of Cow, a foreman 
former case, and has since been under my ot shipwrights in Woolwich dock-yard, and 
care at the City Dispensary. In that dis- | sent to the different naval hospitals for trial 
trict the smal!l-pox was then prevalent, and | by order of the Board. To this apparatus, 
Laffey’s parents, frightened by the mortality Which is merely a sort of bag, made of 
it produced among their neighbours, bas-|caoutchoue, and filled with air, I have 
tened to the Institution at Surrey Chapel, | lately paid considerable attention, and have 
on Tuesday (6th Nov.), and had bim vac- | found so many objections to its use, that 
einated. The vaccine took remarkably well, | every scientific man must, I think, at first 
and went on in the most regular and perfect | Sight, clearly perceive, that it never can 
manner through all its stages. On Sunday, | answer the purpose for which it is intended. 
however, the child became sick ; on Mon-| The idea, however, of curing fractures 
day he had much fever, lassitude, &c. On| by means of an inflated apparatus, which, 
Tuesday o eighth day after vaccination) | at the time | first saw Mr, Cow's bandage, 
the variolic eruption became general. Stil] | made an impression on my mind, has since 
the vaccine went on unimpeded in its pro- | led me to think of a method by which the 
gress, the ulcers, particularly those on the | principle may, I conceive, be advantage- 
Jeft arm, producing much uneasiness by their | ously applied to that important part of prac- 
united and intense iuflammation. At this tical surgery. Before | proceed, however, 
period the case was seen by Mr. dling, | to give a detail of this plan, I shall take the 
surgeon, in Union-street, and by another | liberty of mentioning a few of the objections 
member of the profession. which I have to Mr. Cow’s new fracture 

The small- pox now continued its regular | bandage, as he calls it. 
course, and, whether modified or not hy the| Jn the case of an oblique fracture of the 
vaccination, was very severe, and did not| middle of the femur, this apparatus of his, 
take the turn before the twelfth or thirteenth | which complet 4 sur ds the whole of 
day. After the variolic eruption had be- | the thigh, from the groin down to the knee, 
come dry, and the skin nearly cleared of | but which does not reach the superior ex- 
that substance, the eczema, as stated in the | tremity of the bone, makes, when inflated, 


first case, but unaccompanied by rupia, broke | equal pressure over the whole of the sur- 


out all over the body, proceeding, in like | face it covers. Now this must certainly 
manner, from the lower extremities to the | prove hurtful, because the injured part is 
head. At the same time, ove of the vaccine | compressed all round, and the muscles are 
ulcers, large enough to admit a good sized | forced upon the frectured ends of the bone, 
pea, remained open for many weeks, with | which, of course, must irritate them, cause 
much chronic Liedaess around it, dis-| pain, and, in some cases, inflammation and 
charging a limpid fluid, which raised the swelling, while such pressure can have no 
surrounding epidermis, after the manner of | tendency whatever to prevent the inferior 
cantharides. Whe child is now well, and | end cf the broken bone from being drawn 
bears, at once, indelible marks of small-pox | up by the irritated muscles, unless, indeed, 
on his face, and of vaccination on his arm, | it be so great as to impede the circulation of 


the tender surface of the Jower extremities 
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the blood th the limb, and so prevent 


that from going on, which is 


necessary for the formation of callus, and 
the firm consolidation of the fracture. Even 
in cases where the bone is broken transverse- 
, [doubt much if Mr. Cow’s apparatus will 
succeed in effecting cures without 
deformity. The kind compression it 
makes, can never afford that steady sup 
to the whole limb, which a firm splint, 
ing on the knee-joint, and extending 
to the trochanter, will give; so that 
from starting, or any other kind of motion, 


the thigh, 1 think, will frequently become |i 


Se I offer this only as an opinion, but 
appears to me to uite plain, that 
when the femur is fractur abtigvely, this 
bandage will have a tendency to cause, ra- 
ther than to prevent, longitudinal displace- 
ment. An air-tight apparatus, like the one 
in question, put round the whole of a limb, 
will also interfere with the action of the 
cutaneous vessels. The perspiration, which 
cannot in any way escape, must, of course, 
accumulate, become acrid, and frequently 
cause great uneasiness by irritati 
skin. The heat, too, must be inc » and 
cold lotions cannot be applied with any 
benefit to a part so surrounded. Upon the 
whole, then, I think, that after the charm 
of novelty has faded, Mr. Cow's 
will be found to be but ill calcul 

fractures of the os femoris, icularly if 
oy be oblique, without ity of the 


Having stated these objections, I shall 
endeavour to describe the manner in which 
1 think the inflated caoutchbouc may be ad- 
vantageously used in the cure of oblique 
fractures of the thigh. The apparatus I 
have invented, acts on the principle of ex- 
tension and counter-extension, like the ce- 
lebrated Desault's, and consists of 

ints of a iar construction, two broad 
on eighteen-tailed band- 

e, One of these splints, morticed and 
niched at its extremities, exactly like De- 
sault’s, extends from the ridge of the os ilium 
to a little distance beyond the sole of the 
foot, on the outside of the leg, and another 
from the groin to the ankle, on the inside, 
and the third from the hip to the calf of the 
leg, posteriorly.. Nothing is put on the an- 
terior part of the thigh ; indeed I have often 
wondered why Desault placed a spliot in 
that situation and none behind, forthe ex- 
tended position of the leg must of course 
relax the muscles on the anterior part of the 
thigh, while those on the posterior will, for 
the same reason, be put on the stretch ; and 
I do not think that the bed on which the 
patient lies, can of itself have much effect 
an moderating the action of those powerful 
muscles. The caoutchouc, covered with 
cloth, and having inflating tubes attached to 


to cure 


it, is fixed to the internal surface of each of 
these splints, allowing it to project about 
an inch past the edges, and to extend, longi- 
tudinally, to the extremities of the posterior 


is supported by the posterior tapes of the 
lateral splints within which it lies. 

This apparatus, which, in some respects, 
so much bles Desault’s, may be ap- 
plied in the following manner, in one 
the time that will be required pad 


put over 


the groin, its ends 


the | upward, passed through 


tied over the niche on 


usual way, and the surgeon 

the thigh, and puts the fractured ends of 

the bone into apposition. As soon as this 

is done, the external splint is inflated by 

an assistant, and the ends of the inferior 

band are drawn tight, and wm Pred 
extension 


whole of the hollows, both on the outside 
and inside of the thigh and leg, are per- 
fectly filled up, and the projections, as the 
ancles, knee-joints, and great trochanter, 
rest upon an elastic fluid, which accurately 
adapts itself to the formation of those parts, 
and prevents the splints from oars 
them in any way by their pressure. 

a degree of extension and counter-extension 
is kept up, as soon weakens the disposition 
in the muscles to coutract, and, at the same 
time, the leg and thigh are so firmly sup- 
ported, that 1 have no doubt a patient may, 
if necessary, be moved from one place to 
another, without any risk of the fractured 
ends of the bone being displaced, The 


4 | and internal lateral, Bul only to the moruce 
: holes of the external, that it may not inter- 
| fere with the bands, the action of which is 
I to cause extension and counter-extension of 
the leg and thigh. The external and in- 
ternal splints are connected anteriorly and 
posteriorly by means of short pieces of tape, 
| but the one which is put on the back part of 
| the thigh is altogether detached, and must be 
nflated before it is put in its place, where it 
: teen-tailed bandage is first laid over the 
: detached splint one of the bands is then 
i! the inside of the thigh, close to 
carried outward and 
the mortice, and 
the superior extre- 
jmity of the external splint. The lower 
; | band is'put round the leg, over the instep, 
| and under the oot in the same. way 
| Desault's. One is then 
‘ |the mortice, and the other laid over 
niche, but they are not tied. Extension 
| and counter-extension are now made in the 
made, while the splint is, at the same time, 
pusbed up, and counter-extension effected 
by the band at the groin. The ends of the 
many-tailed bandage are next crossed on the 
anterior part of the thigh, from the patella 
to the groin, the internal splint brought 
é into its place, and the anterior tapes tied. 
| This is then inflated, so that the 
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ied as often as necessary, with-— 


out disturbing the limb, which is a great 
No hurtful pressure is ever 
fractured part. The healthy 
limb goes on, and if, at any 


time, swelling should take place, and the 


become too tight, all that is re- 


fully used by Desault in the cure of oblique 
fractures of the femur. If the two oblique, 
a or fracture box, recommended by | 
r. C. Bell, be preferred by any one, then | 
these splints, made of the proper length, 
that plan both more easy and 


bones of the leg, it is not very often that so 
much difficulty is experi in curing 
them without deformity, because the mus- 
cles are not so strong as those of the thigh, 
and in such cases 1 think Mr. Cow’s appa- 
Tatus may sometimes succeed, particularly 
if the be bent and laid upon its side ; 
but still use is objectionable, for, as it 
covers the whole of the leg and foot, it 
must interfere with the action of the cuta- 
neous vessels, as before mentioned, rudely 

the muscles against the rough ends of 
the broken bone, increase the heat, and 
prevent the use of cold ications, so that 
the object which the surgeon has in view 
may, | think, even in such cases, be more 
easily accomplished in, the old way, b 
means of common splints, which, if w 
made and properly applied, are free from 
the above objections. Mr. Cow has, how- 
ever, I believe, at the suggestion of a medi- 
cal man, made detached pieces of caout- 
chouc for the leg; but as they have no 
firmness in them, except what is caused by 
their. inflation, they cannot give sufficient 
support to the extremities of the bone, and 
therefore cannot be used, with advantage, 
in cases of fracture. 

- The splints, which I have now beside me 
for fractures of the leg, are two io number. 
They extend from the knee-joint to a little 
distance beyond the ankle, have the caout- 
chouc attached to their internal surfaces, 
and are applied, in the usual way, to 
the outside and inside of the leg. When 
the fractured ends of the bone have been 

ints are inflated, 


pressure on 


time, gives such a degree of support to the 
whole limb, as cannot be obtained by any 
other plan with which I am acquainted. [ 
shall only add, that all of the above-men- 
tioned splints are so made, that they can be 
filled with water instead of air, at the plea- 
sure of the surgeon. aean 
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Monday, January 7th, 1833, 


Professor E.taorson, President. 


Mr. Georor Franxum, Su of 
Lisson Grove, and Mr.J.G. Graeff, of Fur- 
nival’s Inn, were elected members of the 
Society, 


HUMAN-LIKE HEAD OF A MONKEY. 


Mr. Mitter, anatomy modeller, exhi- 
bited a mould in wax, made from the head 
of the monkey t 1 the Chimp , the 
near approach of which to the form of the 
human head, was remarkable. The cranium 
and face approximated in an astonishing 
d in appearance to the baked heads of 
the New Zealand chiefs occasionally shown 
in this country. The President observed, 
in fact, that the Chimpanzee came nearest 
in conformation of all monkeys tothe human 
race. It has no intermaxillary bone, has 
nails on its hind thumbs, and a lig t 
teres at the head of the thigh-boue. The 
present Chimpanzee was brought to - 
land from Borneo, in rum, beving' died nt 
voyage. It was purchased of the captai 
by Mr. Langstaff, who now possesses the 
skeleton. The bead of this animal probably 
assimilated more closely to that of man, 
than that of any Chimpanzee hitherto brought 
to this country. 

Mr. Wuitwer presented a 
to the members, on which a medallion 
of Gall was beautifully engraved by the 
new copying machine, to be used for the ad- 
mission tickets of the Society, 


BIOGRAPHICAL PAPER ON THE CHARACTER 
AND PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION OF 
DR. SPURZHEIM. 


The Marquis Moscartt then 
the following paper to the Society, whick 
was immediately read, and afterwards re- 
ceived the thanks of the members. Casts 
of the head of Gall, Spurzheim, and Smithers, 
were on the table. 


eightven-tailed 
and reappl 
apparatus 
quired to remedy this evil, 1s merely to 
allow a sufficient quantity of air to escape, 
by turning the screw of one of the splints, ———————_____——- 
and, as ‘soon as the swelling diminishes, 
any degree of pressure can again easily be 
the advantages which this apparatus pos- 
seases, appear to me to be so great, that if/ 
it receive a fair trial, | have no doubt it sani 
that which was, at one time, so success- 
With regard to simple fractures of both a 
which at once puts sufficient | 


utilitate i 
im offenderit, recte agit; neque pre- 
persecutionem, neque vineula, nec 
pertatem extimescat. Veritasenim sepe odium 
t, sed semper veritas est.” —Lactantius. 
Gentiemen,—The year 1832 may justly 
be styled by us Annus Memorebilis, and our 
terity in looking over the events which 
ve taken place during the course of its 
twelve months cannot find our definition un- 
= In fact, within so short a period we 
ve experienced a great many extraor- 
dinary, and not a few unaccountable vicis- 
situdes. 

We have seen a dreadful epidemic, hither. 
to unknown to Europe, and still unexplored 
disease, commonly called Asiatic Cholera, 
rapidly and tyrannically travelling through 
several countries, preceded by general alarm 
and consternation, accompanied by nume- 
rous victims and sufferers, and followed by 
the heartfelt sorrow and mourning of many 
families, and by the ambiguous detestation 
of doctors, chemists, and undertakers. 

We have seen the glorious and peaceful 
triumph of the English nation counteracted 

the scandalous extinction of the nation- 

ty of Poland, by the inquisitorial edicts 
of the despots of Germany, and by the sanc- 
tioned absolutism of the Roman court. 

We have seen the siege of Paris, and 
martial laws, and courts established by 
Louis Philip and his ministers in the same 
eity, and against the same citizens who, 
but two years ago, made them what they are. 

We have heard with surprise the thun- 
dering but harmless report of the wonderful 


doctrinarial Loot Bourg-thiers, of whom we | 


shall probably hear in at the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. 
We have seen an obstinate crowned 


head, with scarcely three millions of sub- | 4 


jects, opposing his royal will to the dic- 
tates of justice and reason, and to the com- 
ined royal injunctions of five of his crowned 
¢ousins, backed by nearly two hundred mil- 
lions of their supposed subjects, and by the 
sympathy of all civilized nations. 

We have been spectators of a new The- 
baid on the shores of Portugal, taking place 
between two brothers, for the preservation 
of either of whom very few would con- 
scientiously give a farthing. 

We have seen two Neapolitan princesses, 
—one stimulated by her ambition, excited 
by her motherly affection, and misguided by 
her partisans, promoting civil war in the 
south and west provinces of France, and 
showing in her daring enterprise greater 
strength of mind and greater courage than 
all the male Bourbons of Europe ;—the other, 
all of a sudden, bolding in ber hands the 
reins of government, and ruling over her 
gouty turncoat husband, threaten, and sub- 


Veritatis tantum causa, 
nquirit, etiamsi ali- 


monacal and apostolical junta of 
n. 
We have seen Greece blessed with a new 
king differing from his subjects by country, 
birth, manners, language, and religious 
principles, and who, being well sware that 
there is no possibility of reigning without 
money, before he ascends his throne, has 
dispatched his political agents to 
for alms and support in differeat parts 
of Europe. 

We have seen the whole of the Bona- 
partist perty interred at Vienna in the 
tomb of the unfortunate son of the greatest 
genius and general of modern Europe. 

We have seen—but were I to 
that has happened within the last 
months 1 fear I should become too 
and tiresome, therefore I hasten to the 
pose of my letter. 

Iw 1832 the literary and scientific world 
have met with immense misfortunes. Eng- 
land has to lament the decease of the pa- 
triarch of reform, the only Anglo-French 
citizen, Jeremy Bentuam; the upright, 
eloquent, and liberal Mackrwrosm, the 
learned Teytenven. Great Britain, and 
the whole globe, the death of the wonder- 
ful and fertile genius of Scotland, the im- 
mortal Aurnon or Wavertey. France 
has lost the gallant, eloquent, and patriotic 
General the incomparable Cu- 
vier, the industrious and laborious Cuam- 
POLLION, the great orientalist Remvu- 
sat, the famous incarnated juste-milieu 
Casimir Perrer, and the noble astronomer 
La Prace. Italy has to deplore the loss of 
the indefatigable Scarpa, of the learned 
antiquary Incneramt, and of Mezzoranti, 
the greatest linguist of the world. 

The phrenologists have also been deeply 
afflicted by the premature and unexpected 
ecease of one of their best members, of 
one of the most zealous and most perse- 
vering promoters of phrenology,—the cele- 
brated and justly lamented Dr. Spunzuetm. 

Dr. Gaxt, of immortal memory, was ac- 
customed to say to his adversaries, that the 
best means of ascertaining the truth and 
accuracy of his doctrine, was to study it on 
their own heads and casts, or on the heads 
and casts of well-known characters. It 
was in fact from this source that he de- 
rived the first ideas of his system, and that 
afterwards, through his assiduous labours 
and researches, and through multiplied ob- 
servations and experiments, he brought it 
to an almost mathematical certainty. It 
will be, therefore, very interesting to all 
the amateurs of pbrenology, and very use- 
ful to phrenologists, if, in examining the 
phrenological organization of Dr. Spurz 
nei, we find that his characteristic intel- 
lectual and sentimental faculties, as well 


as bis animal propensities, correspond ex- 


bed * we Vveritaten 
a 
a 


THE MARQUIS MOSCATI ON SPURZHEIM. 


with the development, combination, 
of his prominent organg. 

And here, before I go further, allow me 
to submit to your consideration the follow- 
ing remarks :—First, that 1 am chiefly in- 

to Dr. Gall for the honour that I 


Holy Office of Rome ; however, not- 
withstanding the infallibility of the Pope, 
the spots seen by Galilei still remain, and 
will for ever remain in the sun. Should I, 
in the course of my historical and phreno- 
logical inquiries on Dr. Spurzheim, dis- 
cover in his organization the indication of 
some of bis intellectual and sentimental 
faculties in harmony with his real conduct, 
and thus incur the displeasure and animad- 
version of some of his most intimate friends, 
fellow-labourers, and almost blind admirers, 
I shall be very sorry, but I must submit to 
my lot; and, although I am fully aware 
that in so doing the ber of my enemi 


will increase, and that a new foment will 
be afforded to those who most poetically 
invent behind my back, and against my 
reputation, the most unaccountable stories. 


1 shall not mind the ungenerous attacks of 
these quorum sub labiis venenum aspidum 
est, et sub lingua labor, et dolor, and only will 
follow the precept which Virgil, on a simi- 
lar oecasion, gave to Dante in the Inferno. 


Vien dietro a me, ¢ lascia dir le genti 
Sta come torre ferma, che non crolla 
la cima per soffiar di venti 


T have perused with scrupulous attention 
all the memoirs which have been late) 
pablished on Dr. Spurzheim in the English 
iodi and find that the most impar- 
tial is that which has appeared in the 
Atheneum. Spurzheim was born the last day 
of 1776, and was the son of a farmer of Long- 
wich, in the neighbourhood of reves ; and 
after having acquired the first rudiments of 
the Greek and Latin in his native village, 
having been intended for the clerical profes- 
sion, at the age of tilteen was sent to the 
university of Treves, where he cultivated | 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, | 
and applied himself to the study of divinity 
and philosophy. In 1792, when the re- 
publican armies of France overran Ger- 
many, and took possession of Treves, young 
Spurzheim retired to Vienna, where he 
lived in the family of Count Splangen, if not | 
as the tutor, certainly as superintendent of | 


the education of the two sous of the Count. | 


Gall was at that time settled in Page 
of the Austrian Empire, and at as 
physician to several public institutions. In 
the mean time, Gall had rendered bis pri- 
vate house the rendesvous of all those who 
wished to study craniology, and there con- 
stantly he lectured on his system. Being 


.|the physician of Count Splangen, Gall saw 


rzheim, and invited him in 1800 to one 
bis courses, which d his conversi 

Gall, who was naturally kind to every body, 
showed a particular attachment to Spurz- 
heim, and by degrees admitted him gratis 
to all his lectures, and often invited him to 
his table. When Dr. Gall was obliged to 
leave Vienna, as Mr. Staudling, who had 
been for several years his secre and 
assistant, would not follow him in his 
scientific pilgrimage, Spurzheim was offer- 
ed and accepted that situation. Be it said, 
to the honour of Spurzheim, that in this cir- 
cumstance he showed his attachment to the 
science, and also his disinterestedaess ; for 
Dr, Gall was only able to give him twelve 
hundred florins per annum, with 
lodgings, while Prince Piccolomini, to have 
him as a private tutor in his family, made 
him an offer of three thousand florins per 
annum. 

In 1804, the yer in which Spurzheim 
joined Gall, the science of craniology had 
alrealy made great progress, and several 
of the first physiologists of Germany had 
ceased to ridicule the system of Gall, It is, 
therefore, not only erroneous, but injurious 
to the memory of Spurzheim, to assert that 
phrenology began to be a science when 
Spurzheim joined Dr. Gall, And, in fact, 
the expulsion of Gall from Vienna proves 
the contrary ; for his apostolic majesty the 
emperor of Austria, and the apostolic 
nuncio of Pius VII, tolerated and even 
permitted the lectures of Gall, as longas they 
did notapprehend any danger ; but when they 
saw that the system of Gall acquired daily 
new supporters and followers, then 
ordered him out of Vienna, Besides, from 
1804 to 1807, Spurzheim was nothing else 
than the secretary and assistant of Gall. In 
1806 I attended in Heilderberg to the 
lectures of Dr. Gall, and 1 was witness 
of the following historical fact. While 
Gall lectured, Spurzheim handed to him 
the casts and objects on which Gall was to 
make his remarks ; in the same manner as 
when Mr. Brande or Dr. Faraday lectures at 
the Royal Institution, there is always some- 
body to perform the mechanical part of the 
Jecture. MM. de la Tour da Pin, Vinent 
de St. Quintin, end Jussieu, are living, and 
can confirm my assertion. I must also add 
in proof of this fact another convincing ar- 
gument, and it is taken from the French 
Moniteur Universel, which, in announeing 
the arrival of Dr, Gall in Paris, says, «« Le 


495 
of 
it 
t have in addressing to you my humble ob- 
servations on Dr. Spurzheim; for if Dr 
0 Gall bad not existed, very ag I should 
: not have known Dr. Spurzheim. Secondly, 

that one of the brightest geniuses of my na- 
: tive land, the immortal Galileo Galilei, bav- 
. ing discovered some spots in the solar disc, 
t was not only persecuted by the crafty in 
wisitors of Venice, but also condemned by 
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the publication of his great work on crani- 
ology, Spurzheim ceased to be Gall’s secre- 
tary, became his fellow-labourer. From 
this time, for nearly five years, Dr. Gall 
and Mr, Spurzheim lived, studied, and 
worked together, but afterwards, i 
to what Gall told me in 18%4, some pecu- 
niary disagreement having tuken place be- 
tween them, Mr. S; im went to Vienna 
to take his degree of M.D. previous to his 
scientific travels, and to his visit to England, 
where, in 1814, he lectured with great suc- 
cess, and afterwards published several works 
on phrenology, and, by his observations und 
assiduous meditation, he even perfected the 
work of his master by adding ey = other 
organs to the craniological system. In 1817 
he returned to Paris and extablished him- 
self in that capital, but he had no great in- 
fluence where Gall lived, professed, and 
lectured, and Dr. Spurzheim’s courses on 

were thinly attended, while 

1 had numerous pupils. 

In 1824 Dr. Spurzheim, advanced in age, 
married a French widow lady, with whom 
he had been acquainted a long time, and 
who had greatly contributed by her talents 
to the publication of his works ; for it was 
Mrs, Spurzheim who made the drawings 
and several lithographies which have ap- 
peared in Dr. Spurzheim’s works. 

Some time after the death of Mrs. Spurz- 
heim, the doctor visited Paris again, and 
several other cities of France, in June 
last embarked for North America, with the 
intention of forwarding and promoting in 
the new world the science of phrenology, 
and there, in Boston, he paid his tribute to 
nature on the 10th of November last. It is 
not right to say that Dr. Spurzheim left 
Europe in consequence of the death of his 


wife. I saw him and spoke to him in Paris | tual 


after that melancholy event, but he men- 
tioned it as a philosopher and a Christian, 
and appeared to me to be perfectly at ease, 
and quite satisfied with the decree of Pro- 
vidence. The propagation of phrenology 
was, in my opinion, the true object of his 
visit to America, 

Now let us examine his cast, which was 
taken by Mr. De Ville in 1824. It is beau- 
tifully developed. 

most prominent organs are,—self 
esteem, approbativeness, cautiousness, firmness, 
secretiveness, destructiveness, acquisitiveness, 


, Sm: . 

All those who have been acquainted with 
Dr. Spurzheim, and those who have perused 
his works, must have i in him 
sound principles of religion and morality, 
but unstained by bigotry or superstition ; 
and in observing his organs of veneration 
large and marvellousness small, the phrenolo- 
gist will find that they perfectly agree with 
this part of bis character. 

In his youth, manhood, and advanced 
age, Dr. im showed, if not an 
aversion, at least a sort of indifference for 
the fair sex, and his of amativeness 
being small, and those of adhesiveness mode- 
rate, fully explain this propensity ; as for 
Dr. Spurzheim’s fondness, attachment, and 
love for his wife, they took their source in 
the organs of conscientiousness, self-esteem, 
ness ; for in marrying Mrs. Spurzheim 
Doctor obeyed the sictates of all those 


organs. 

The works i by Dr. Spurzheim 
are exceedingly faserestiog and useful for 
the accuracy, order,gand clearness, which 
reign t t them, and his organs of 
eventuality, individuality, constructiveness, 
causality, comparison, and order, correspond 
exactly with their character. 

It is a fact that Dr. Spurzheim had ac- 
quired with facility, and could write and 
speak fluently, several languages, and his 
organs of individuality, eventuatity, causality, 
and /anguage, correspond with this faculty. 

Dr. Spurzheim was not much attached 
to his native land, often changed his resi- 
dence, and was fond of travelling ; and his 
organs of inhabitiveness and locality answer 
to this propensity. 

Dr. Spurzheim laboured for the educa- 
tion and improvement of youth, and was 
delighted when he perceived their intellec- 
and moral amelioration, and his organs 
of benevolence, approbativeness, and conscien- 
tiousness, perfectly agree with his conduct 
on this subject. 

Dr. Spurzheim was very laborious, in- 
defatigable, and persevering ia his scienti- 
fic pursuits, though sometimes he almost 
despaired of obtaining success, and his or- 
gan of firmness, self-esteem, approbativeness, 
a and hope, explain his con- 

uct. 

Dr. Spurzheim, it is well known, was 
very cautious in whatever he did, had 
very little physical courage, and was ap- 


4 
célébre Dr. Gall, l’auteur du systeme de |constructiveness, causality, individuality, 
cranologie, est arrivé Paris eventuality, comparison, order, form, and 
: de son secrétaire M. Spurzheim.” size, all very large. Veneration, conscientious 
- It must, however, be allowed, that Spurz- | ness, benevolence, ideality, hope, locality, lan- 
f heim proved a great acquisition to Dr. Gall, | guage, and gaiety, rather large. 
: for he was not only a scholar, but a very| Combativeness, adhesiveness, inhabitiveness, 
% industrious and laborious man, and usefully | philoprogenitiveness, and imitation moderate. 
assisted his master in arranging and even| Amativeness, melody, time, number, and 
; perfecting his discoveries; and it was for 
this reason that when Dr. Gall undertook 
é 


refused to pay 
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parently diffident in discussing publicly and 
extemporaneously any or political 
subject, and his organs of combativeness, 
caution, secretiveness, and ideality, corre- 
spond with his conduct. 

With regard to his secretiveness, 1 will 
here relate how much this organ acted 
on Dr. Spurzheim. Gall told me, and 
several others, that Dr. Spurzheim, while 
he was living in Gall’s house, and dining 
every day with him, applied to the study 
of the English language for six months, 
and made every preparation for his depar- 
ture for England, and Gall was only in- 
formed of his intentions a week before Dr. 

im left Paris. 

With regard to his want of physical 
courage, | will here mention the following 
anecdotes well known to those who fre- 
quented the society of Gall :—While Gall 
was lecturing at Berlin, a medical student, 
who was adverse to his system, attacked 
Mr. Spurzbeim one day in the street in- 
stead of Gall, and although the student was 
not half so stout a man as Spurzheim, he 
gave Spurzheim a violent blow ; but Spur- 
zheim, instead of resisting and repelling 
his assailant, escaped precipitately, and re- 
tired to the first guard-house. Again ; 
when Dr. Gall was in Weimar, the master 
of the house in which be lived with Spur- 
zheim, wished to impose upon him; Gall 
what he knew was not right. 
The landlord having threatened to make use 
of violent means, and having moved towards 
Gall, Spurzheim, who was present, became 
pale, quitted the room, and left Gall in that 
predi nt. At another time, while Gall’s 
postilion was driving near a precipice, and 
would not stop, Gall *stopped the horse, 
jumped out, and thus saved his own life, 
and those of Spurzheim and of the’ pos- 
tilion. The postilion resisted Gall violently, 
and Spurzheim, instead of assisting Gall, 


took to his hee!s. 


Dr. Spurzheim was rather inclined to 


acquire wealth, and was not eminently 


generous, and his organs of acquisitiveness 
roves the accuracy of my assertion. 
must, however, say that the character 


of Dr. Spurzheim. underwent a sensible 
alteration in this respect after his union 


with Mrs, Spurzheim, That lady was fond 


_of economy, and often put a dictatorial ma- 


trimonial restraint on the intended bene- 


_volent actions of her husband. 


Gentlemen, from what I have said, you 


_ see that the science of phrenology is proved 
accurate in its prisciploe com with 


the character and actions of one of its best 


moters, and you also admire the cele- 
rated Dr. Spurzheim for his brilliant and 
virtuous qualities, but still recognise in bim 
« man, for he had his faults, and only the 
Supreme Being is perfect and faultless, 
No. 489. 


Under the cast of Dr. Spurzheim in. 
I have written the following 
in lines, composed by me, and con- 
veying my tribute to his memory :— 
Hic est Spurzheim, medicus, sophieque 
sacerdos, 
Qui cerebri partes omnes, arcanaque novit, 
Atque facultates mentis, sedesque notavit ; 
we bono humani generis sudavit, et 
sit. 
Noctes atque dies meditans, summoque 
labore 
Perficiens systema sui sublime magistri.” 
F. De Moscatt. 


The Marquis Moscati then rose and 
said he was ready to defend the views he 
had expressed in the paper, by a reference 
to the cast on the table. 

Mr. Beunes Burtowe referred to the 
of Dr. Spurzheim’s destructiveness, 
and considered that it did not square with 
his alleged want of physical courage. The 
great size of his destructiveness, firmness, 
self-esteem, and a certain degree of comba- 
tiveness, would bave induced him to make 
at least a show of courage, and he thought, 
accordingly, that the cast did not bear out 
the statements relative to his running away. 
Besides, the fortitude with which he with. 
stood the innumerable and violent attacks 
of the press, proved that he certainly did 
possess very great courage. 

The Presipent. But on combativeness 
only does physical courage depend. No 
firmness, for instance, would make a man 
courageous. 

M. Moscati. I admit Spurzheim’s bold 
perseverence in face of the press, and that 
he had plenty of mental courage, but that 
is a very different thing from pbysical 
courage. I contend that he had none. ‘The 
fact was notorious to all who knew him in- 
timately. I remember his being in Magen- 
| die’s theatre when that physiologist was 
|lecturing. Spurzheim said inadvertently 
aloud, *‘ Magendie has the ear of a wolf. He 
says it is the pharynx and itis not the pha- 
rynx.” Magendie immediately called out, 
* Dr. Spurzheim, go out of the school ; de- 
part.” Spurzheim went instantly.* 

Mr. Burtowr. But a mam with such 
good perceptive powers and reflective facul- 
ties, would not be so readily frightened at 
a show of danger as is alleged, and his great 
destructiveness, and not mean combativeness, 


* Spurzheim’s mental courage must have arisen 
from a conviction that he had truth on his side 
(or, im other words, strength), and was sure of vic- 
tory in ascicntitic encounter. But he could not have 

ssessed confidence in his personal prowess, and 

ing uncertain of success in physical combat, or 
on an occasion that threatened bodily danger, was 
a coward,—and fled from its approach.—Rep,. 


2k 
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woald prevent him from actually running 
away on slight occasions. 

Prestpent. But that argument is 
disproved by the fact of his repeated flights. 

M. Moscartr. And destructiveness, more- 
over, does not give courage. The tiger has 
immense destructiveness, yet a sudden start 
at him, when he is about to attack, will 
make him turn quice away, though it may 
be only for a time. ut a miserable 
monkey, which bas moderate destructiveness 
and great combativeness, will fly at you ina 
moment if slapped at. Destructiveness, 
then, does not, and combativeness does, give 

ysical courage, and Spurzheim was an 

ustration of it. 

Mr. Burtowr. I with that 
Statement. The of cowardice not 
having occurred under the Marquis’s own 
observation, I dispute them, and refer to 
the cast in preference, considering 


ganization not to justify the charge of want. 
of physical courage. His great love of ap- 
probation would excite any man with such 


destructiveness to a show of valour, though 
he might not continue in danger, or in a com- 
bat long. 

M. Moscstr. But at Berlin, when at- 
tacked by the student, no one was near to 
excite his love of approbation. Gall had 
great combativeness and corresponding cou- 


ite. Dasw. The common doctrine of 
renology is that destructiveness does not 
part courage. Destructiveness gives rise 
to venom, sarcasm, and spite, in the dispo- 
sition. Ifwhat Mr. Burlowe advances re- 
motes the organ of destructiveness be true, 
rs. Gall and Sparzheim have taught us 
erroneous doctrines. 

Mr. Burtows. It is most probable that 
@ sense of the high station of Spurzheim 
would not allow of his returning the attack 
of the student, but kept him from retorts 
on such occasions. 

M. Moscarti. But Spurzheim at that time 
was only plain ‘“‘ Mr.”’, the mere secretary 
of Gall, with 1200 florins a-year. The event 
occurred in 1804, His fame all came after- 
wards. 

Mr. Burtowe. Yes, but his self-esteem 
was large enough to make him think him- 
self then a great man. 

M. Moscatt. Ay, but great self-esteem 
existing without cause is allied to madness. 
It would be so ina scavenger. It wasina 
beggar that Dr. Gall first remarked the 
organ of self-esteem. 

Dr. Moore. According to the doctrines 
of phrenology, we ought not, where com- 
bativeness is deficient, to expect other or- 
gans to give birth to courage. Spurzheim 
is a case in proof. Besiles, destructiveness 
will never excite a man to commence a con- 
flict. 


Mr. Burrows. I still deny the want of 
courage in Spurzheim. 

The Prestpext. Then Gall must have 
told uotruths. His want of courage must 
have been very great, for his firmness and 
adhesiveness, though so large, were insuffi- 
cient to make him aid Gall when attacked 
by the landlord. Gall’s organ of courage, 
on the other hand, was exceedingly great, 
and his acts corresponded with its size. 
I remember being in Paris, ng at Gall’s 
residence one night, when Gall thought the 
house had been broken open and that rob- 
bers were in it. His wife implored him 
to keep from the danger of meeting them, 
but without avail, for he went all over the 
house instantly, brandishing a poker about, 
and seeking thieves, whom, r, he 
could nowhere find, though the doors were 
all discovered open. With reference to 


its or- the want of amative propensities in Spura- 


heim, I would request the members to 
spun the back of the heads in the casts of 
Spurzheim, and Smithers the incendiary, 
now on the table. The latter was an in- 
dividual of extreme lust, and it was well 
known had two or three women in ee 4 
although a married man. So, whi 
Spurzheim the ears can be touched with 
the greatest ease by the thumb and finger 
from behind, when grasped across the or- 
gan of amativeness, in Smithers the expand- 
ed hand cannot reach them by more than an 
inch, although the head is much smaller 
than that of Dr. Spurzheim. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, January 12, 1833. 


Wuar! Is there no means of satisfying 
the cormorant appetites of the monopolists ? 
Their cry was for human flesh. The paro- 
chial or the government authorities have pro- 
vided an ample supply. The tables groan 
under the heavy burden. But still the 
hospital lecturers are discontented, and 
mourn at their unhappy fate. 

Iflegislators were wise, they never would 
entrust men with irresponsible power. If 
the people were wise, they would never 
make those men legislators, who are thus 
disposed to foster the abuses arising out of 
misgovernment. ‘The hospital surgeons of 
this city have been so long the masters of 
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their own actions, and the audacious con- 
trollers of the governors under whom they 
pretend to serve, that, like ill-broken horses, 
they are disposed to kick over the traces on 
feeling the first eurb of salutary admoni- 
tion. Nominally, the surgeons are elected 


tonishment. Indignation, however, has long 
occupied the place of surprise, and public 
opinion has already asserted its authority 
in demanding a complete removal of medi- 
cal abuses, and a thorough remodelling of 
the government of medical institutions. 


annually, but, in reality, they are elected | Who has forgotten the snug inquiry which 


for life, and with an implied power of hand- 


ing down their seats of wealth and honour, 
in a long line of hereditary succession. 
Pride, that great corrupter of the heart, and 
destroyer of the understanding, has puffed 
these men into an assumption of self-im- 
portance, which is as incompatible with 
their substantial claims to merit, as is the 
discharge of their duties, in the hospitals 
and lecture-rooms, with the advancement of 
@ profession which nature has never in- 
tended such men to ornament. 

Until lately, the designs of the monopo- 
lists have never been understood, and much 
of what has been written in Tur Lancer 
with regard to their flagitious conduct, has 
been set down to the account of calumny. 
The history of the abominable transactions 
in the Borough hospitals in 1822 and 3, was 
discredited. The motives which dictated 
the passing of the restrictive by-laws of the 
College of Surgeons, were represented as 
honourable and disinterested, and the at- 
tempt to destroy the school that was opened 
in Webb-street, in 1824, was lauded by the 
hirelings of the monopolists, as indicating a 
noble intention ‘‘ to support the ancient in- 
stitutions of the country.” 

In dealing with these avaricious indivi- 
duals we did not beat around the bush, but 
plunged at once towards the monsters, and 
bearded them in their dens of corruption. 
The profession, accustomed to witness some 
of the misdeeds in our hospitals and col- 
leges, were delighted on beholding the ap- 
proach of retribution ; but the public were 
at first too much affrighted on witnessing 
such scenes of iniquity as our hospitals and 


colleges presented, to do more than yield | 


was conducted in Parliament respecting the 
procuration of subjects, and the general 
supply of the schools? We throw out no 
imputation on the chairman of that com- 
mittee of inquiry, but the Bats,—the ever- 
crawling, ever-meddling, ever-wriggling 
Barts,—so contrived as to get the chiefs of 
their party examined, in the hope thet a 
legislative measure, a Battish Anatomy Bill, 
would spring out of their evidence. For- 
tunately we were enabled at the time to 
detect, expose, and crush their nefarious 
scheme. From that hour the College of 
Surgeons, and the whole of that portion of 
the hospital tribe which is connected with 
the college, lost their influence with the 
members of both houses of the legislature. 
This great object accomplished, the Ana- 
tomy Bill of last session was brought for- 
ward under improved auspices; and al- 
though it was not then, and is not now, 
perfect, it is an incomparably better mea- 
sure than the one which was defaced by 
evidences of battish authority and intrigue. 
In the first instance, the College of Sur- 
geons—in other words, the hospital sur- 
geons of this metropolis—sought to be the 
commissioners, before whom every surgeon 
or physician should plead for a license, 
previous to his being entitled by law to in- 
struct the youthful mind in a knowledge of 
anatomy!! Hah, hah! Precious commis- 
sioners! Disinterested licensers! Virtuous 
men! What a pity that they had not an 
opportunity of proving the exteut of their 
integrity under an Act.of Parliament, as 
they have already had an opportunity, @ full 


opportunity—which, by the way, they have 
turned to atolerably good aecount—of 
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granted by an imbecile monarch! The 
Anatomy Act of Wituiam the Fourth 


pears to them to be a most hideous docu- 
ment. Why, in soeth, we like it not our- 
selves, because it is not bottomed in sound 
principles of public justice. We like it 
not, because it does not boldly face the evil 
which it was designed to eradicate. Ne- 
vertheless, it gives to the College of Sur- 
geons no additional recognised legal powers, 
and so far it has our unqualified approval. 
Towards the end of November, when the 
hospital schools were enabled to obtain a 
competent supply of subjects, the monopo- 
lists ruling in those establishm ents, avowed 
themselves strongly in favour of the Act as 
it is now framed. ‘It works well,” was 
their constant exclamation ; and if_a remark 
wes hazarded to the effect that the private 
schools were entirely destitute of the means 
of instructing the students in a knowledge 
of anatomy, a rejoinder of regret was inva- 
riably accompauied by a sneer of triumph. 
‘Tux Lancer was, as is usual, denounced 
by these haters of justice, for its perseve- 
rance in the straightforward path of public 
duty, and we are informed, for we never 
aee the thing except by chance, that the 
hired and dirty Mock alleged, at the bid- 
ding of its masters, that Tne Lancer, hav- 
ing predicted that the Anatomy Bill would 
not be a successful measure, was devising 
every possible means of raising up obstacles 
to render it an abortive production. The 
slanderer knew at the time, that he was 
writing a falsehood ; but as _misrepresenta- 
tion is a chief part of the base duty of his 
servitude, he was compelled to submit. 
Our opposition to the existing Anatomy 
Act was founded on principle, and on a 
knowledge, we may say an accurate know- 
ledge, of all the circumstances which led to 
its discussion in Parliament. We know 
that, sooner or later, it must be framed in 
strict ¢onformity with our views, and until 


that period has arrived; we know that its 
beneficial servitude will be the effect of 
chance, and the good judgment of the In- 
Spector of Anatomy, or the benevolent in- 
tentions of parochial officers, rather than to 
the soundness of any of the provisions of 
the Act itself. Ministers, we rejoice to 
find, have set their faces against the buy- 
ing and selling of human bodies; but the 
will of the minister is not the law of this 
country, and if any man choose to sell a 
dead body, or to purchase one, that Act does 
not recognise the proceeding as @ crime. 
On the contrary, the Anatomy Act, by not 
interdicting the buying and selling, and, 
further, by the words of the clause which 
relates to the handing over of bodies to 
anatomists for dissection, legalises the sale. 
Such was our opinion long before the Bill 
was in committee in the Commons, and, 
subsequently to its third reading, the then 
Attorney-General Dewan, now the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, declared, in his 
place in Parliament, ‘‘ that he must admit 
that if the Bill should be enacted into a law, 
it would certainly render legal the buying 
and selling of dead human bodies.” Thus 
was our chief objection founded on a traffic, 
which, we trust, will ever be viewed with 
horror by the great mass of civilized beings, 

Still there are circumstances for congra- 
tulation. The exposures in this and other 
journals have elicited the intentions of 
the ministers; and the parochial authori- 
ties dreading what might possibly be the 
effects of detection, have refused a further 
supply of bodies, on sale, to the ‘* recog- 
nised” schools, and now offer them indis- 
criminately, and are willing to entrust the 
distribution of the subjects to the Insp 
tor Dr. Somervittr,—parish officers being 
satisfied with their relief from funeral ex- 
penses, and resting, we trust, in the convic- 
tion, that the bodies are only examined 
with a view to serve the best interests of 
humanity. 

Although there is much to lament ia this 


recognises no Royal-College-of-Surgeons 
Commissioners, and thus that statute ap- 
| 
| 
| 
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mode of procedure, still we rejoice in the 


‘voluntary attack thus made by ministers on 


the trade-system of the lecturing resur- 


rectionists ; but can it be believed that the 
extension of a supply of subjects at a cost 
of two pounds, has had the effect of render- 
ing the monopolists more vociferous than 
ever in urging theircomplaints? Yet such 
is the fact, and with a fool-hardiness which 
is searcely to be credited, the men who only 
two months back protested that the Ana- 
tomy Act was an excellent measure, now 
protest, with equal vehemence, that it will 
lead to the destruction of the English 
schools of medicine!! The monopolists 


are caught in their own snare. They have ne 


fallen into the pit which was so sedvlously 
dug to entrap others. In November the 
monopolists alone received a supply o,f 
subjects, and what was their language ? 
“The Anatomy Act is an excellent mea- 
sure.” In January subjects are plentifully 
distributed to the private schools, and what 
say the monopolistsnow? ‘“ The Anatomy 
Act is amost inefficient, impolitic measure, 
and will lead to the ruin of the schools.” 
Such is the love of justice displayed in the 
conduct of the ‘* heads of the profession.” 
Since writing the above, we have been 
informed by a letter from Mr. Dermorr, in 
reply to one of our questions of last week, 
that the students pay two pounds ten 


shillings for each body. 


Journal de Chimie Medicale, Decembre 
1832, (Published in Paris, Dec. 28.) 
Havine the present number of this pe- 
riodical before us last week, when noticing 
the article in the Dublin Journal, we made 
an analysis from it of the paper of M. Las- 
saigne on the iodurets of platinum. Before 
laying it aside, we will afford our readers 
a good portion of the remainder of the 
number, which is, in several respects, an 
important one. It contains five papers, two 
at least of which, besides the above-men- 
tioned memoir of Lassaigne, deserve the 

attention of the English profession. 


POISONOUS CHANGES IN MEAT AND BREAD. 

The third paper, one of singular interest 
and importance, is by M, Curvaruier, and 
discusses the poisonous changes which oe- 
casionally take place in meat, and‘ the 
accidents thereby produced. The subject 
is of so much consequence, that we are in- 
duced to subjoin a version of the whole of 
the author’s observations. 

“T have repeatedly , in the 
Journal de Chimie Medicale, examples of the 
ill consequences frequently produced by 
the consumption of different kinds of mest 
which have undergone a peculiar decom- 
position. Convinced that these accidents, 
though far from being rare, are, neverthe- 
less, comparatively little attended to, owing 
perhaps principally to the ignorance of the 
rsons who are generally attacked, I have 
thought it desirable again to revert to the 
subject. Moreover, during the recent epi- 
— two families have suffered from 

ription of poisoning, The obnoxious 
alteration again chiefly affects pork, the 
consumption of which meat amounts in 
Paris alone to above eight millions of 
pounds annually. 

The first set of cases alluded to were 
those of M. Gr * * *, doctor of medicine, 
his wife, daughter, and servant. Another 
case occurred in the practice of M. Bri- 
chettau, who, on the 27th of August, was 
called to see a woman aged about 40, who, 
during the day, had eaten some slices of 
bacon purchased from a pork-butcher in 
the neighbourhood. She had suffered from 
vomiting for several hours. The abdomen 
was excessively tender. She had frequent 
stools, with tenesmus, and she ‘complained 
of general pain. Cataplasms were applied 
to the abdomen, and she was orde ave- 
ments, diluent drinks, and absolute diet 
Notwitbstanding this treatment, the patient 
had that night above fifty stools, and the 
abdominal pains continued very severe, 
Leeches were consequently ied, a warm- 
bath ordered, and the previous treatment 
continued. In two days the patient re- 
covered. These symptoms at such a time 
might have readily been attributed to other 
causes, bad not a young woman, who hed 
eaten a very small morsel of the same meat, 
experienced anal accidents. And it 
further appeared that a third person had 
been very ill after eating pork purchased at 
the same time and place. 

** On the 30th of May, 1832, we were 
directed to institute an official inquiry re- 
specting an occurrence of the same nature, 
and which gave rise to the subjoined re- 
t— 


«* We, J. Durocher, M.D., J. L. Geeury, 


M.D., and J. B. Chevallier, chemist, &c., 
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having been directed by the commissary of 
: to examine a quantity of pork sold 
the Sieur L. to 
use had been affected with vomiting, hy- 
is, &c. ; before proceeding to de 
examination of the meat, we visited the 
establishment of the Sieur L., for the pur- 
pose of if among the 
meat to » there was any of bad 
pay ae partially altered, or any of the 
ind sup to have occasioned the 
accident in question. We also were anxi- 
ous to know if the cooking utensils and 
other vessels were in proper order. We 
found, accordingly, a dish of pork clippings 
of disagreeable appearance, and covered 
with mould, and we observed a vessel of | 


contained no metallic poison, but in which 
the alteration in question had commenced. 


—A. Cmevactrer.” 


The following report bears great analogy 
to the preceding. It is drawn up by MM. 
Lecanu, Labarraque, and Demorliere, who 
were directed to examine the remains of a pie 
which had occasioned the serious illness of 
eight persons. 

“ The remains we had to examine were 
wrapped up in paper ; they chiefly consisted 
of the under and side crusts of the pie, 
along with a small quantity of a mixture of 
veal and ham. From the smell of the pie 
and the mould with which it was covered, 

iderable decomposition had evi 


hammered iron used for heating and | 
the filth of which was absolutely disgust- | 
ing. The other vessels were also far trom 
being kept with the necessary degree of 
cleanliness, but they were not dangerous in 
_the least as far as regards impregnations of 
copper. 
Examination of the Meat. 


«The meat, a part of which had occa- 
sioned the illness of the female, was com- 
posed of several pieces cut from a lump of 

ion known in the pork trade by | 


the name of Italian cheese, made of mixed 
fragments, strongly seasoned, and convert. | 
ed into a kind of compact pie, which is sold | 
in slices. The pieces we examined were | 
covered, some with blue and others with 
green mould, the latter circumstance occa-| 
sioning a coppery appearance. Having di- 
vided @ portion into three parts, one w 
treated with distilied water, and the solu- 
tion tested by reagents, which proved the 
absence of any poisonous metal. Another 
was treated with distilled water acidu- 
P with nitrie acid; the solution thus 
obtained was evaporated, the residuum re-' 
dissolved in water, aud tested by reagents, | 
which, as before, gave no indication of any | 
_ known poison, The last part of the mest | 
was introduced into a new crucible, car-| 
bonized and incinerated. The ashes did 
not contain the least trace of copper. The 
same experiments repeated on the meat 
found at the shop of the Sieur L., were at- 
tended with the same negative results. 
From these facts, it follows that the meat 
in question contained no copper, but that it 
had undergone a marked alteration capable 
of producing the accidents in question ; nor | 
is this the first example of poisoning b 
this particular substance. Dr. Paulus, of 


Saltz, has already related the history of | 
seven persons who became violently ill, 
after eating Italian cheese, and of whom 
three died. In 1824, a family named Plag- 
neard at Paris, were also very dangerously | 
affected after partaking of a ham p:e which 


taken place. The experiments institut 
were chiefly devised for the detection of 
arsenic or copper. For this pu a cer- 
tain quantity of the remains of the pie was 
treated by boiling distilled water. The 
liquor filtered through paper previously 
steeped in water, in order to prevent 
passage of any fatty matters, was almost 
colourless, and dened litmus paper 
strongly. It was not disturbed by Time 
water or ferro-prussiate of potash. The 
hydro-sulphuret of ammonia, after the ad- 
dition of a few drops of acid, occasioned a 
slight haze dependent on the separation of 
a litde sulpbur, and quite different from the 
yellow sulphuret of arsenic. The ammo- 
niscal sulphate of copper produced a suf- 
ficiently abundant greenish flaky precipi- 
tate, soluble in excess of ammonia, but 
which, calcined in a tube after being mixed 
with caustic potash and charcoal, gave no 
trace of any metallic substance, proving 
that the precipitate depended on some other 
cause than the presence of arsenic. It pro. 
ceeded, as one of us has already several 
times had occasion to ascertain from the 
presence in the tested liquor, of a minute 
quantity of starch. Indeed by boiling dis- 
tilled water on fecula, a fluid is obtained 
which acts with this test precisely in the 
same manner. 

«« Another part of the pie was calcined in 
a Hessian crucible, and the residue treated 
with nitric acid. The fluid evaporated to 
dryness, and, redissolved in water, afforded 
no trace of copper with the most sensible 
reagents, such as ammonia and the sulphate 
of copper. We agree, therefore, in stating 
that the accidents occasioned are not at all 
attributable to the presence of copper, 
arsenic, or any other metallic poison, and 
that they were solely occasioned by an in- 
cipient decomposition of the pie, which had 
been kept too long in a warm place.— 
raque, Demorliere, Lecanu,” 


About two years since a case of poi- 
soning by mouldy bread happened at Ham- 


| 
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mersmith, in the family of the beadle of 
that parish. His wife purchased in the 
morning a loaf of bread, of which she ate a 
slice at breakfast. Her son, 20 years of 
age, ate two slices of the same bread toasted ; 
almost immediately after the meal, both 
became unwell, aod diarrhea, vomiting, 
and tenderness of the abdomen, supervened, 
and several hours elapsed before these 
symptoms abated. The loaf, a consider- 
able portion of which we obtained, was of 
yellowish colour. Though baked that morn- 
ing, and heated for the ordinary length of 
time, it was sprinkled over with minute 
fungiform vegetations, the greater number 
of which were black, a few green, and seve- 
ral yellow. It was soft, wet, inelastic, and 
so tough, that it could be drawn into strings. 
Its taste was unpleasant, its smell acrid, 
and it reddened litmus paper when laid upon 
it. Submitted to a process much more 
comprehensive than that pursued by the 
French chemists, the absence of all recog- 
nisable poisons, whether mineral or vege- 
table, was fully ascertained. In the course 
of the necessary analysis, the circumstance 
alluded to by M. Lecanu was remarked, 
namely, that starch afforded a precipitate 
with the Iphate of copper, 
not unlike that occasioned by arsenic ; and 
on examining the nature of the precipitate, 
it was found that the ammonia alone pro- 
duced it. Finally, a piece of the bread 
occasioned analogous symptoms in a dog 
and cat to those the man and woman suf- 
fered from. Sufficient evidence was thus 
obtained to fix the cause of the accidents on 
the bread. But the question then arose, 
Was it the minute fungi constituting the 
mould which acted as the poison in the 
manner of other poisonous mushrooms? or, 
on the other hand, Was it the paste itself, 
which from decomposition had contracted 
deleterious qualities? The following facts 
seemed to establish the latter supposition :— 
Having collected a considerable quantity of 


The mould was then carefully removed, an 
the dough baked into a small loaf. The loaf 
thus formed had precisely the same physi- 
cal and poisonous qualities as the Hammer- 
smith bread, while the mould was eaten by 
a cat, a dog, aud by the experimentalist, 
with perfect impunity. On analysis of the 
bread, it was found to contain the due pro- 
portion of starch, amidine, sugar, and 
earthy substances, but the gluten had un- 
dergone a marked alteration in its propor- 
tions. 

These data may, perbaps, be of use to 
future experimentalists on this interesting 
subject. 


AN ANALYSIS OF VARIOLOUS CRUSTS. 
In an article, under this head, M. Las- 
saigne gives us the results of his analysis 
of two specimens of variolous crust, which 
he found to contain 


No.1. No.2. 
Coagulated albumen and 
remains of epidermis.. 70.0 63.2 
Soluble albumen. 15.0 14.3 
Fatty matters.......... 13 23 
Animal matter similar to 
Ozmazome 11.2 18,8 
Muriate of soda and po- 
tassa, carbon. soda, phos, 
of soda andlime...... 2.4 


100 0 100 0 


The presence of ozmazome in these crusts 
confirms the observation made by M. Che- 
vallier ten years ago, on the existence of 
this principle in pus and several other 
morbid secretions. 


Pathological Anatomy. Illustrations of the 
Elementary Forms of Disease. By Ronerr 
Carswett, M.D., Professor of Patho- 
logical Anatomy in the University of 
London. Fasciculus First.—Tubercle. 
Four coloured Plates, folio. pp. 14. 


the mould (about five grains), it was eaten | 

by a person wtat. 22, without the slightest | 
ill consequence, while a small bit of the 

bread from which the fungi had been sepa- | 
rated gave rise to colic pains and tendency. 
to diarrhea, Further evidence to the same 

a was obtained soon after in the follow- 
r:—A quantity of dough was 
become mouldy in a moist place. 


Longman and Co. 


Any work coming from so able a phy- 
sician as Dr. Carswell would at once com- 
‘mand the attention of the profession. But 
from the impression which a cursory glance 
at the important publication before us has 
produced on our minds, we are disposed to 
believe that systematic illustrations of pa- 
_thological anatomy, if faithfully executed, 
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wotld be sought after with avidity, even 
had they emanated from a gentleman not 
half so well calculated to do justice to such 
a performance as Dr. Carswell, The want 
of such a work bas been long and deeply 
felt. We hope that a careful examination 
of the first fasciculus, just received, will 
warrant us, on another occasion, in heartily 
congratulating the public on its appearance. 
ical anatomy has hitherto been 
issued from the booksellers’ shops in this 
country, as a piece of patch-work, made up 
of the crudest incongruities and deformities. 
In collecting the scattered materials, and 
arranging them into a system, Dr. Carswell 
will perform a service to the profession and 
to the public, the full value of which can 
only be appreciated by future generations, 


Dance. The author, it seems, has ob- 
served a inflammation 
and suppuration developed in the substance 
of the abdominal parietes in the vicinity of 
but not involving, the intestines, neverthe- 
less the suppuration evolved in ull cases a 
strongly fetid odour like that of assafectida, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, or fecal matters. 
In one of the cases a gas escaped from an 
abscess, having the same emell. The 
ly cicatrization of the abscesses in 

ree cases, and the non-occurrence of any 
fistulous opening, sufficiently prove that no 
communication exi with the intestine. 
The direct proof of this fact, moreover, is 
obtained in the history of the fourth case 
M. Dance relates, in which a mioute post- 
mortem examination the absence 
of any intestinal lesion. The stercoraceous 
odour always is more decided in proportion 
to the proximity of the abscess to the large 
intestine. Indeed the majority of abscesses 
d the margin of the anus give a si- 


EXTERNAL USE OF CROTON OIL IN 
_ LARYNGITIS. 

We have frequently mentioned the ex- 
periments made at La Pitié on the external 
use of croton oil. Several cases have re- 
cently been added to the list of successes 
thus obtained. We subjoin two cases of 
laryngitis removed very quickly by these 
fricti 


A mantua-maker, tat. 30, had, during 
month, suffered from cold and cough. For 
fifteen days the voice was completely ex- 
tinct, The lungs examined by the stetho- 
scope were, however, completely healthy ; 
‘the bronchi free from irritation; the pulse 
natural. Every symptom, in short, de- 

on the larynxalone. On the day of 
admission six drops of croton oil were 
rubbed on the neck, which quickly pro- 
duced a crop of confluent ules, slight 
erysipelas of the left cheek also occurred. 
In twenty-four hours the voice was re- 
established, and in two or three days she 
‘was pertectly well. 
At No.7 of the same ward, there is at 
a female affected with bronchitis 
and chronic laryngitis. She was completely 
aphonic ou admission. After a friction of 
four drops the voice returned, but as the 
eruption faded it again became weak; 
another friction was sufficient, however, to 
a complete cure.—Lancette Francaise. 


STERCORAL ODOUR EVOLVED BY ABSCESSES 
OF THE PARIETES OF THE ABDOMEN. 
The Archives Générales de Médecine for the 

last month contains a curious memoir on 

this subject, from the pen of the late M. 


milar smell, whence it is generally i 
that the rectum is perforated, and that a 
stercoral fistula will be performed. It is 
probable, however, that many of these ab- 
seesses are not at all connected with the 
intestine. We must then admit that the 
fecal odour may be transmitted through the 
parietes of the intestine, whether by tran- 
sudation or imbibition, and it is 
that the inflammatory state favours this 
The knowledge of this cause of 
tidity must contribute to the improvement 
of our diagnosis and prognosis respecting 
various abscesses, for despite this fetor we 
must not for the future conclude that the 
intestine is involved in the disease —Revue 
Medicale, lust No. 


ABUSES IN THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


To the Editor of Tur Laxcer. 


Iy the last page of Tue Lancer, of the 
22nd instant, 1 saw a description of an un- 
gag card distributed to the public 

ya Mr. Bradford, of 168, Fleet Street, 
upon the abstract impropriety of which 
have very justly animadverted. Now, Mr. 
Editor, you well know that in all its 
shades and varieties is the order of the day, 
and that if a man wants to obtain a practice, 
in the common order of things he may wait 
till himself and his family ts the in- 
mates of a workhouse. There are many 
general practitioners who cannot bask in 
the sunshine of patronage, nor can they 
console themselves with a happy condition 
of their finances, but they are compelled 
to enter the field of general competition, 


and work out their salvation as they can. 


4 

| 
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In doing this, the general tioner has | ticular, mimics the foibles of the late Mr. 
a 


great difficulties to 


and di 

well as 
ploy cant, hypocrisy, amd the basest in- 
trigue, to circumvent him in his honourable 
career, The colleges and Hall afford no 
protection to the member, as quacks placard 
with impunity their unfounded pretensions, 
so as take the bread out of the mouths of 
those who have spent a fortune in their 
education, All these circumstances loudly 
proclaim the necessity of reform, an event 
not to be expected until the medical pro- 
fession be represented in the Commons 
House of Parliament, by an able and effi- | 
cient man, who will essly make its, 
members and the public familiar with those 
ievances which can only be redressed by 
islative authority. Physic, like law and 
divinity, being a mystery to the public, the 
erafty are enabled to carry on a successful 
‘are against those whose professional 
and private merits are unexceptionable. A 
man of sterling abilities, without a good ex- 
terior or asplendid equipage to set him off, 
is by the public often mistaken for a fool, 
just as a diamond, if set in base metal, 
would be mistaken for a crystal, and a fool 
with such outward embellishments is often 
stamped as a man of first-rate genius, like 
erystal when set in gold, the value of which 
is estimated the rich coat which it 
wears. Mr. Bradford adopts none of these 
unworthy measures, which render their 
author more culpable and more deserving 
of public odium. It is true Abernethy and 
Sir A. Cooper, and such-like talented men, 
in promulgating those bright discoveries 
which their genius originated, have been 
accused of pufling themselves into notoriety. 
Tt is not to such men that I allude, but to 
those who have no such credentials to offer 
either for public or professional fuvour, and 
of whom | now proceed to give a few spe- 
cimens. A west-end physician, it is said, 
spends five hundred pounds per annum 
in telling people that he has written a book, 
and that be can cure them of the effects of 
gormandising. ‘This has answered his pur- 
» exceedingly. There is somebody about 
Tavistock Square, whose pupils for years 
past never exceeded in number the first 
three or four figures in arithmetic, but who 
regularly advertises that he lectures on 
surgery, spinal diseases, distortion of the 
limbs, and diseases of the eye—all, ob- 
serve, po se of general interest to the 
public, in this snug litter may con- 


trive to make life delightful. Finsbury 
Square can ‘boast of some worthies of 


this description, one of whom, in por- 


a read my book?” (for be it 
that he has compiled a tract of about twelve 
,» which he callshis book. ‘‘ No, Sir,” 
1s the general reply (as we might expect), 
I never heard of it before.” «Well, well (in 
a brisk, lively, and balf-indignant tone), 
here it is, take it home and read it, and 
never come to me again.”’ And, from this 
apparent disinterestedness, he has acquired 
the name of being a very honest doctor; 
and a very fine man for children, There is 
a little man, whose simpler munditiis has 
often delighted my eyes, and who had 
the sagacity a short time ago to have him- 
self rechristened by the University of Er- 
langen, The parson’s fees, &c., amounted, 
I believe, to about 25/. 1 was for some time 
before I could find out where this new ma- 
nufactory was situated ; but no matter,— 
This little doctor takes upon himself to 
say, thathe can do anything amongst the 
women,, particularly as he has dealings 
with thousands in the course of the year 
through the medium of an institution, in 
the getting up of which be performed a 
man’s part. ‘The first anniversary dinner of 
this said institution took place last year, 
and it was quite ludicrous to see the work- 
ings of our little hero to obtain a recogni- 
tion of his new title. The Times newspaper, 
that great vehicle of publicity, was also 
enlisted into his service ; for there, in the 
shape of an advertisement, bas he held 
forth the mighty advantages pupils would 
enjoy by placing themselves under his in- 
struction. At the bottom of this advertise- 
ment pupils are told to apply for informa- 
tion at his house any morning before a cer- 
tain hour. Now mark his ingenuity: he 
means the public to apply, taking advantage 
of that popular error which attributes su- 
perior skill to those who arrogate to them- 
selves the instruction of others. The pub- 
lic are thus insensibly led to bestow ‘‘fees”’ 
upon men whose greatest merit consists 
in the devices which they employ to obtain 
them. Another instance of trickery and I 
have done. 

Not along ago I was where about 150 
individuals sat down to a dispensary dinner. 
In the course of the evening, the surgeon 
stood up to expatiate on the merits of the 
institution. Although he had been long on 
the town, he affected a degree of coyness 
and modesty such as we see in maidens on 
their first appearance in public life: and 
what was the purport of his speech ? Why, 
to publish himself. He therefore began to 
mystify his hearers, and, in the same ratio 


surrounded by enemies of all descriptions ; | ticle of the genius which distinguished that 
such as the physicians and chemists, the celebrated surgeon. When motbers bring 
res and the would-be pures, the hospi- their children to this redoubted champion 
of the healing art, the first question he puts is 
the 
lic 
et, 
ou 
Mr. 
its 
“y> 
ice, 
rait 
in 
hey 
ion 
led 
on, 
| 


dupes who are systematically en- 

did not understand bim, did they 
think him a meritorious, clever fellow. His 
rigmarole was, that diseases of the eye and 
ear were lately received at the institution, 
andto which of late he paid much atten- 
tion, and that his successes were so great, 
that he was preparing for the benefit of the 
large, a parti- 
cular account of his treatment. Is not all 
this effrontery? The trick employed must 
be obvious to the commonest understanding, 
and yet such glaring imposition and quack- 
ery escape the notice of such a reforming 
publication as Tar Lancer, whilst the 
manner which Mr. Bradford employs to get 
an honest living, becomes the subject of its 
censure. I could name many in the profes- 
sion whose evil doings are great and mani- 
fold; but 1 do not wish to occupy the pages 
of your journal any longer, as | think the 
few specimens here given will be sufficient 
to answer the intended purpose. Pek 


St. Luke, Finsbury. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


PTYALISM, WITH EXTENSIVE SWELLING OF 
THE TONGUE, FROM THE USE OF MER- 
curY. 


Emma Lewis, wt. 24, was admitted into 
Magdalene ward, under Mr. Lawrence, 
Nov. 8th, with a discharge from the vagina, 
condylomatous swelling of the labia and 
thigh, attended with syphilitic ulceration of 
the tongue, and sore throat. She was or- 
R Pil. hydrarg. comp. nocte maneque s. ; 
. Extract. sarse 338 ter in dies adhibend. 
Lotio sinci sulphatis pro inject. in va- 
ginam injiciend. 

11. In consequence of pain in the head 

“12 leeches were applied to the temples, 


Sumat pulv. jalap. c. calomel. 


12. Very little relief; mouth somewhat 
affected by the mercury; the right eye 
seems rather inflamed. 

Rep. hirud. xij ad tempora applicand. 


13. The inflammation of the eye still re- 
maining, with pain in the head; she was 
=< on the right temple to 16 oz. and 

ered 


Nitratis argenti er. iv; 

Aque distil. 3}. M. ft. lotio; 
to be dropped into the eye. In this state 
she continued, the syphilitic disease of che 
labia and tongue baving in a measure sub- 
sided, until the 12th, but in consequence of 


the great pain in the head, and inflamed 
19. Emp. lytte inter scapulas. 


20. C.c. ad nuche. 

Dec. 4. Hirud. xvj around the eye- 
brow, in consequence of severe aching pain 
in that part, and on 

10. Emplast. lutte ad nuch., and ¢.c. 
templo dextro. At this time there were no 
ostensible signs of mercurial affection. 

12. She was ordered to take the follow- 
ing pill every eight hours. 

Submuriatis hydrarg. gr. ij ; 
Pulv. opii gr. 4 m. 

13, Inflammation of the right eye much 
the same, the left seems to partake of the 
affection. 

14, The left eye inflamed and swollen ; 
although she has taken but six of the pills 
her mouth has becomejvery sore, and sali- 
vation has taken place. Omit medicine. 

15. The ptyalism is profuse ; the tongue 
very much swollen, and projected from the 
mouth ; the face tumid ; the left eye very 
red and suffused with tears; she complains 
of constant pain in the head, with an ach- 
ing, dragging sensation of the throat, conse- 
quent on the protruded tongue producing a 
tension of that part. In this condition the 
poor girl remained until the 2d of January, 
1633. During this time it was found ne- 
cessary to apply leeches twice to the eye- 
lids, the left eye being then in a state of 
chemosis and very much swollen ; and once 
to the tongue. She was also blistered, and 
had collyria of opium and argentum ni- 
tratum. 

Jan. 2. Mr. Lawrence, thinking to re- 
duce the size of the tongue, which now 
presented a large round hard swelling, pro- 
Jecting from between the teeth, made an 
incision on either side, oan 
great pain and aching o part, whi 
bled fa hm without affording any relief, 
or diminishing the size of the tongue. She 
passed a most distressing night, although 
she took five grains of the Pil. saponis ¢, 
opie. On the following morning Mr. Quin, 
house-surgeon, on examining the displaced 
organ, discovered that the tumefaction of 
the part, and the consequent pressure of 
the teeth above and below, had occasioned 
some ulceration and also a strangulation, 
which, from the dry, black, and hard 
pearance it presented, led him to concl 
would inevitably lead to sphacelation of 
the tongue, unless speedily relieved from 
its present constricted state. ‘this he very 
judiciously endeavoured to effect by grasp 
ing the part with his hand, and gradually 
insinuating the tongue between the teeth, 
which were separated as much as possible ; 
after some little time he succeeded in re+ 
turning the whole of this immensely swollen 
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having done this, he closed eo pp and 


secured them in this position a paste- 
board splint and 

4. Says she is ‘‘ quite ;” at first 
she experienced a deal in after 


moistened and warm, the swelling rapidly 
subsided. She can now articulate with 


‘facility, and take in nourishment, which be- 
‘forehand she had found almost impractica- 


ble. Her eyes, especially the right, are 
very much improved ; the left still is in- 
flamed and sore, but looks a great deal bet- 
ter than it did some days since, when it 


almost a jelly-like appearance. 


hemosis has disappeared. 

Hyd. nitrico oryd. gr. iss ; 

Cerat. cetaci M. ; 
to be smeared on the eyelids, to prevent 
them sticking together, from the quantity 
of adhesive matter secreted by them. 

8. Is better in all respects. The right 

eye seems quite restored to its natural state, 
and the left is only slightly inflamed; the 


tongue, although still sore from the inci- 


sions, has almost regained its normal con- 
dition. She expresses herself as very 
grateful to Mr. Quin for his exertions, to 
which alone she ascribes her present im- 
proved state. 

This was one of those cases in which but 
asmall quantity of mercury produced the 
most alarming effects. It clearly indi- 
cates the necessity that practitioners should 
ascertain the peculiar idiosyncracies of their 
patients, previous to the administration of 
a drug, which sometimes in its smallest 
doses produces such deleterious conse- 
quences. 


CASES OF STONE.—OPERATION OF 
LITHOTOMY. 


Case 1.—Joseph Lydiard, xtat. 19, a fine 


-healtby-looking young man, was admitted 


into Darker’s ward, January 5. He had 
been suffering from symptoms of stone in 


_the bladder fur the last nine years, which 


had become much aggravated during the 
last six weeks, and he ‘* had come up from 
Maidstone in order to be cut for the sione.”” 

He was brought into the operating theatre 
at half-past 12 p.m. After sounding the 
patient, Mr. Vincent introduced a staff, and 

rformed the lateral operation with the 

ife, in the usual manner: on grasping the 
sione with the forceps, there was some little 
difficulty in withdrawing it; this, however, 
by moving the handles of the instrument in 
different directions, was soon accomplished, 
when a very good specimen of the mulberry 
calculus was extracted, about the size of a 


small The ion lasted 
At 3 p.m. Mr. Vincent, in consequence of 
considerable hemorrhage from the wound, 
ty be doing well ; b 

6. Appears to ing well; has v 
ae pain; pulse rather quick ; lenges 
white. 


7.—10 a.m. Has great pain in the region 
of the bladder, cannot a the slightest 
ressure on the abdomen between the um- 
ilicus and the os pubis; pulse 120, small 
and hard ; 24 leeches are ordered to be ap- 
plied to the hypogastric region, and the pa- 
tient to be placed in a warm-bath. 
OL. ricini 33s ; 
Pil. hydrarg. gr. v, statim adhibend, 

7 p.m. Countenance vacant; skin be- 
dewed with a clammy perspiration ; = 
varying between 120 and 130 ; tongue load- 
ed with a whitish brown fur ; re of his 
eyes dilated ; talks incoherently ; has been 
in a warm-bath twice. He progressi 
became worse, and died on the al 

8. at 11 a.m. 

The body was not examined when our re- 
port was sent to press. 


Case 2.—Jobn Jefferies, wetat. 14, was ad- 
mitted into Darker’s ward, Jan. 5. Isv 
much emaciated. Has laboured under symp- 
toms of stone in the bladder from his in- 
fancy; the pain and irritation have in- 
creased very much latterly. The stone, 
about the same size as the one taken from 
the other patient, was of the mulberry kind, 
but much more irregular. Mr. Vincent ex- 
tracted it in about 2 minutes, by the lateral 
operation, which he performed with Bliz- 
ard'’s knife, after making the first incision 
with a scalpel.—There was a slight oozing 
of blood from the wound after the opera- 
tion. 

Capiat ol. ricini ¥ss. 

6. Expresses himself as being very com- 
fortable ; bowels opened by the castor oil. 

7. His symptoms still continue fayour- 
able. 

Complains, to-day, of some pain in the 
region of the bladder ; pulse rather quick ; 
tongue white; is considered, however, to 
be doing well. 


FRACTURE OF THE OS PUBIS, WITH LACEe 
RATION OF THE URETHRA, &c. 


William Bevan, ztat. 42, an out-door ser- 
vant belonging to the General Post Office, 
was admitted into Harley's ward, on the 
2d of January. He stated chat an iron gate, 
conjectured to have been about 8 cwt., had 
fallen on him, whilst in the act of closing it, 
On examination a fracture of one of the 


" to its natural situation in the mouth "| 
| 
tongue m rescued from its peril- | 
" ous condition, but that as soon as it became | 
; 
‘ 
| 
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over,” but did not refer his pain to any part 
‘of his body in particular; 24 leeches were 


applied to the seat of the fractured rib, and | i 


he was ordered to be well le 

3. Feels much bruised, and faint; coun- 
tenance ex ive of great suffering ; pain 
considerably increased on the least motion, 
particularly in the pelvic and lumbar re- 


‘saw him at half-past 12 p.m., and having 
ascertained the above circumstances, de- 
termined on passing a catheter ; this, how- 
ever, he was not able to effect, but on 


introducing his finger into the rectum, he 
‘then felt the point of the instrument be- 
‘tween it and the bladder: this, ether | 
with the state of ecchymosis, and disten- 
tion of the perineum, induced this gentle- | 
man to conclude, that rupture of the ure- 
thra, and conseqhent extravasagion of urine 
in the surrounding cellular tissue, had taken 
place. Mr. Skey was sent for, and having 
coincided in Mr. Ward's opinion, he pro- 
ceeded to cut down to the ruptured part, 
and thus give exit to the escaped fluid: 
this he voured to effect, by first intro- 
ducing an instrument into the urethra, and 
then making an incision through the peri- 
neum to meet it. The extensive injury 
which the unfortunate man had received 
was then sufficiently evident to several gen- 
tlemen who examined him. A large quan- 
tity of blood was effused in the cellular 
membrane, around the urethra, which last 
was very much lacerated, the rami of the 
ischium and pubis, on the left side, were 
fractured, spicule of bone were felt 
Joose in the wound. It was found imprac- 
ticable to introduce a catheter into the blad- 
der, it was therefore contemplated to tap 
this viscus above the symplisis pubis as 
as it should be distended to 
it of the o jon : patient was 
then put to tel, al ordered to be con- 
stantly fomented. Says he experiences 
great pain in the back and the left hip, 
which is very wuch increased by motion. 

4. Aspect exhausted, and countenance 
sunken ; pulse 128, and very feeble ; tongue 
dry ; skin suffused with a cold perspira- 
tion ; has slept a little during the night, 
but suffers great pain in his left hip and pe- 
rineum. Mr. Earle, at ten o'clock last night, 
endeavoured to pass a catheter into the blad- 
der, but could not succeed ; the urine has 
come away freely by the wound. 

5. His countenance presents quite the 
facies Hippocratica; pulse so frequent it 
cannot be reckoned ; é brown, but now 
moist; has suffered greatly in his loins and 


hips ; the urine still continues to flow throozh 


6. died at two o'clock in the morning. 


Examination 11 hours after death. 

On opening the abdomen, it was disco- 
vered that the peritoneum covering the pos- 
terior surface of the abdominal muscles, as 
far as the umbilicus, as well as the portion 
lining the pelvis, and extending upwards to 
the diaphragm, was uniformly of a dark 
livid colour, from the extensive escape of 
blood beneath it. The os pubis on the left 
side, on separating it from its fellow at the 
symphisis, was quite loose, having been 
detached from the ilium, at about the sitaa- 
tion of its natural juncture with that bone : 
there was a fracture also of the rami of the 
pubis, near its union with the ascending 
portion of the ischium: the urethra wes 
torn across at its membranous part, and the 
i i yey sacro- 
iliac symphisis on the left side was sepa- 
rated and loose, as also was that on the right, 
although not to the same extent; the blad- 
der was healthy. The ae 
the urethra and the neum, gene « 
were infiltrated with Mark blood. On 
flecting the integuments from the thorax, a 
quantity of effused blood was discovered ; 
and the same appearances obtained under 
the pleura costalis of the left side ; the lung 
was also preternaturally dark and gorged ; 
the cartilage of the seventh rib on the right 
side was fractured, both at its costal and 
sternal ends, the latter of which was driven 
inwards towards the cavity of the chest ; 
two of the false ribs were also snapped at 
their junction with their cartilage. The 
other viscera of the body were healthy. 


FISTULA IN PERINEO, WITH STRICTURE OF 
THE URETHRA. 


William Row, etat. 38, was admitted into 
Baldwin's ward, under Mr. Earle, Dec. 5, 
with a swelling in the perineum, near the 
anus. States that about ten years since his 
foot slipped whilst he was crossing a fence, 
and that he received a severe blow on the 
perineum from the sharp edge of wood on 
which he fell. A good deal of pain followed 
this accident, and a discharge of blood from 
the urethra. Two years afterwards he was 
attacked with gonorrhea, which lasted for 
five weeks. He observed, that during 
the discharge from the urethra, his water, 
in voiding it, was often split. He has 
occasionally suffered from gleet since this 
attack. Says, that ‘ he is always worse 
during the rising and setting of the moon, 
but that during full moon his water gomes 


| ribs on the right side was discovered ; he| the wound ; his bowels have not yet been 
j ing dreadfully bruised *‘all| evacuated. As he is lying on one of Mr. 
| Earle’s beds, an injection is ordered to be 
r thrown up the rectum through the aperture 
; In the mattress, he, however, gradually eunk, 
‘ and on the 
| gions; pulse &S, easily compressed ; tongue 
white ; great thirst; bowels unmoved ; has 
voided no urine. Mr. Ward, house-surgeon, 
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STRANGULATED INGUINAL HERNIA. 


free enough.” About four years since, he 
was admitted into this ital, under Mr, 
Lawrence, just before which time he had 
observed a ‘‘ gathering” in the perineum, 
similar to that which he has at present. 
This burst, and when he strained much in 
making water, the urine came through the 
opening, which at length became fistulous. 
Once or twice the aperture has closed, but 
has always broken open afresh. For five or 
six years previous to bis admission he has 
had incontinence of urine. Finding but 
little benefit from his residence in the hos- 
pital, he returned to the country. He re- 
ceived a severe blow from a cricket-ball, 
just above the sympbisis pubis, three years 
since, to which be attributes some of his 
nt misery. 

On the first evening of his re-admission 
into this hospital, whilst sitting in a chair, 
the swelling in the perineum burst, and 

i a quantity of bloody pus mixed 
with urine. The stricture was such as to 
render the of the urethra too small 
for the introduction of a catheter. Mr. Earle, 
therefore, determined to wait until the parts 
assumed a more favourable aspect for an 


operation. 
15. Is ordered a warm-bath. 
January 2. Repetatur balnea ; water con- 
stantly dripping from the fistulous opening. 
3. Capiat submur. hydrarg. gr. v ; 
Pulv. jalap. gr. xx. 
The penis being much swollen, twelve 


leeches were ved around the prepuce, 
which ¢ reduced its size. 
Repetatur balnea. 


4. Mr, Earle was determined to operate 
on him; he therefore introduced a grooved 
staff into the urethra, as far as the stricture 
part, and having made an incision through 
the perineum, he fixed a curved director, 
grooved on its under surface, to the handle 
of the instrument in the urethra, and then, 
by approximating the point of the curved 
director to the groove in the staff, he was 
enabled to arrive at the seat of stricture, 
and the natural passage of the urethra, 
which he might otherwise have found 
difficult to effect, from the alteration the 
parts surrounding that canal had under- 

from disease. This being accomplished, 

next cut through a large mass of an in- 
durated substance which surrounded the 
-portion of the urethra immediately ante- 
rior to the prostate giand, and was the 


_ @ause of the stricture; in the centre of this 


hardened body, the fistulous opening had 
extended ; the prostate gland was a good 
deal enlarged, and it was therefore found 
necessary to divide it. Very little hemor- 
p= 4 ensued from the ion. Mr. 
afterwards was to pass a small 


catheter, No. 3, into the bladder. An 
Opiate injection was administered at night. 

6. «som well; urine comes away 
through the cahons, No. 5 was intro- 
ar ae Had rather a restless ni 

7. An opiate supposit is ordered to 
be passed into the ‘ootam this evening. 

8. Has passed a good night; says he 
feels much better. Catheter No, 6 was 
introduced this morning ; there seems some . 
disposition in the wound to heal. 


STRANGULATED [INGUINAL HERNIA. 


Henry Horne, ext. 33, was brought into 
Colston’s Ward, Jan. 5, at 2 o'clock in the 
_morning, with swelling of the scrotum, and 
| great tenderness of the lower part of the 
|abdomen, on which he could not bear the 
| slightest pressure ; was incapable of stand- 
|ing, and complains of a severe pain in the 
lepigustric region, sickness and difficulty of 
breathing; his countenance is anxious ; 
pulse 120, hard and small. 

Admoveantur hirudines xxvj, regioni epi- 

gastrii 
to be well fomented. He states that he 
received a blow last night, at 8 p.m., be- 
tween his legs, whilst working at the wind- 
lass, since which these s ms have ra- 
pidly increased ; denies ever having been 
the subject of rupture. 

Mr. Vincent, on examination, thought he 
discovered some fluid in the scrotum ; he 
therefore made an incision through its 
lower part, near the perineum, when after an 
escape of a small quantity of serum, a large 
portion of omentum immediately protruded 
itself on the left side. ‘This clearly evinced 
the existence of hernia, and indicated the 
necessity of a further operation to reduce 
it. Mr. Vincent proceeded to accomplish 
this, in the manner usually practised in ob- 
lique inguinal hernia: on opening the sack. 
a large portion of jejunum, bighly inflamed, 
was discovered to be strangulated. Havi 
divided the stricture with a probe-poin' 
bistoury, the operator, after a little ma- 
neuvring, returned the whole of the intes- 
tine into the abdomen, but from the large 
size of the omentum it was found impos- 
sible to reduce it; Mr. Vincent therefore 
cut off a portion of it, and, after securing 
about six bleeding vessels, the part that 
was left was easily restored to its natural 
situation ; the wound was then closed in 
the ordinary manner. 

About 10 hours after the operation, great 
peritoneal tenderness supervened, the whole 
surface of the belly being exquisitely pain- 
ful. About 10 p.m. a large number of 
leeches was againgpplied to the abdomen, 
without affording relief ; the warm-bath waa 
tried with a similar effeet ; repeated injec- 
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tions were thrown up, but no feculent eva- 
cuation could be elicited. 


Nothing, however, seemed to lull the 
pain ; great thirst and hiccup came on ; his 
sunk, and he gradually declined, and 

at five o’clock on Sunday morning. 


Examination 9 hours after death. 

The peritoneum, investing the jejunum 
and ilium, presented signs of intense in- 
flammation ; the portion of intestine which 
hed been strangulated was very vascular, 
with several small ulcerations of its mucous 
coat, one of which had penetrated the peri- 
toneal covering ; this perforation, which 
was of a square form, did not however com- 
municate with the peritoneal cavity, as it 
had contracted adhesions with an adjoining 
portion of intestine, on which it was folded ; 
the mesenteric glands were enlarged and 
indurated, and the mucous follicles of the 
intestines were considerably hypertrophied, 

ly at the inferior portion of the 

ium. The large descent of omentum drag- 
ging the stomach downwards, sufficiently, 
accounted for the pain at the scrobiculus| 
cordis, and sickness, which had so much | 
harassed the poor fellow. The inguinal 
canals of each side, but particularly the 
right, were large and open, showing evi- 
dent signs of old ruptures. We have since 


that he had long been the subject of re- 
ducible hernia, and that it was very ques- 
tionable whether be had received a blow, as 
he stated, or only strained himself by work - 
ing at the windlass. 


from the mother of the deceased, | P® 


LONDON HOSPITAL, 


ULCERS OF THE LEGS. 


Tue following cases of ulcers of the leg 
will serve to show the method of treatment 
most usually adopted in these affections by 
the surgeons of this hospital. 

Sir W. Blisard’s patient.—The first case, 
selected from among Sir W. Blizard’s pa- 
tients, is that of a womun in Sophia’s ward. 
The ulcer was situated on the fore part of 
the tibia; it had existed about four months, 
and was of the size of the palm of the hand : 
when admitted, it had a foul unhealthy ap- 
pearance, the integuments surrounding the 
ulcer were of dark unhealthy character, the 

thick, and evincing a disposition to 
pass into the phagedenic character. 

The patient was of a pale, sickly ap- 
pearance, with a weak, languid pulse, and 
evident torpid state of system. 

The treatment adopted was rest in the 
recumbent posture, confining the patient to 
her bed, and applying the sour wash (1 part 
vinegar to 2 parts water) to the ulcer, giv- 
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sode carbon. ter die, and 3 grains of blue pill 
at night. 

Under this plan of treatment the , 
has left the hospital with the ulcer healed. 

Mr. Andrews’s patient.—The case selected 
from among this gentleman's cases is that 
of a young woman in the same werd. This 
patient, some time previous to her admis- 
sion, received, while in servitude, a blow 
on the tibia, which was followed by inflam- 
mation and ulceration of the integuments, 
leaving an ulcer about the middle of the 
leg, of about the size of a crown piece, 
This case was dressed with the unguentum 
sinei, confining the patient to bed. The 
constitutional treatment consisted in giving 
the Pil. aloes c.myrrha, and Pil. ferri comp, 
This patient eventually left the em 
cured, after being in the house about 

ths 


months. 

Mr. Scott's patient.—The case selected 
from among this gentleman’s patients is 
that of a man in Talbot's ward. 

This patient was admitted with a 
sloughy, unhealthy-looking ulcer on 
lower part of the right leg. The integu- 
ments surrounding the ulcer are of a dark 
unhealthy appearance ; the granulations of 
a flabby character ; the foot is edematous ; 
the patient's look shows a great want of 
wer in the coustitution; his habits were 
irregular previous to admission, being 
obliged to work hard for a scanty subsist- 
ence, and at times, when able, drinking a 
good deal. The treatment adopted in 
case was as follows :—Confinement in bed, 
the foot elevated on the inclined plane, the 
chloride of lime lotion (3 j to aque tb }) to 
the part, and the rem exhibition of the 
carbonate of iron, 3 j ter die, with full diet, 
and a pint of porter. 

Under this plan of treatment 
granulations sprung up, and the cure was 
perfected by strapping the part with the 
emplastrum plumbi and rolling the leg. 


WOUND OF THE RADIAL ARTERY, NEAR 
THE WRIST. 

The following patient was a ship-carpen- 
ter, who, while following his occupation, 
received a cut from a chisel. Immediately 
after the receipt of the injury he applied to 
a medical man, who bound up the wound, 
and applied compresses of lint, which ar- 
rested the hemorrhage. He states that he 
lost a considerable quantity of blood, that 
it was of a florid colour, and came out by 
jerks. After{some time the hemorrhage 
returned, and the man applied at this hos- 

ital. On examination there was found to 

a transverse wound of about an inch in 
length over the situation of the radial ar- 


ma On removing the dressings, a gush 


4 
OL. ricini statim sumend. 
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of blood ensued, evidently of an arterial loins, and considerable pain in the testi- 
kind, the tourniquet was applied to the up- cle; the pain was excessive on the slightest 
per arm, the divided ends of the artery were pressure being made on the part. 

secured by ligatures, one to the upper and The disease commenced about seven 
the other to the lower extremity ; the artery months ago. The pain attending it was 
was completely divided, and the ends of | not severe until within about a month pre- 
the artery had retracted to some distance vious to his applying here, when he re- 
in the surrounding cellular structure, which ceived a blow on the scrotum, from which 
was infiltrated with blood. There was not time, he says, the pain bas been consider- 
any considerable quantity of blood lost in able, aod prevented him following his busi- 
securing the vessel. The wound was closed ness, thatofa hawker. The patient says 
with strapping plaster, and the patient or- be has not had any venereal affection tor 
dered to keep himself perfectly quiet in the last two years, when he had a gonor- 
bed, with his arm upon a pillow, and rags rhoea, the discharge ceased from taking im- 
wet with cold lotion to be kept constantly properly the balsam of copaiba, and he had a 
applied. The case went on very well, the swelled testicle on the ft side, but from 
gen separated on the eighth day, after which he soon recovered. 

which the man left the hospital; the wound, The treatment adopted in this case was 


had almost entirely healed. | confining the patient strictly to his bed, and 
‘applying a considerable number of leeches 
BURN, |to the part; after the bleeding had ceased, 


On the afternoon of the 3ist December a 
fine child, about five years of age, was 
brought to this hospital, having been dread- 
fully burned from his clothes catching fire. 
On examining the poor child, it was found 
to be burned very severely over the whole 
anterior surface of the body, face, neck, 
arms, and legs ; in fact it may be truly said 
to be burned from ‘‘ head tofoot.’’ The treat- 
ment adopted in this instance was linseed 
oil and turpentine cold ; 10 minims of lau- 
danum were administered in a little warm 
wine immediately, aud the laudanum re- 
ted in doses of 5 minims in wine twice. 
ebild was extremely restless, throwing 
itself about until within a few minutes of 
its death, which took place about eight 
hours after admission. 


CHRONIC ENLARGEMENT OF THE TESTICLE. 


The subject of this affection was admitted 
into the hospital on the 22d Nov. The 
patient, a man about 25 years of age, was 
apparently much out of health; wus of a 
spare habit of body ; he had a sallow com- 
plexion and unhealthy appearance. The 
right testicle was found to be enlarged to 
at least three times its natural size, and was 
so exceedingly firm that it might be said to 
be of scirrhous hardness. Every part of 


the body of the testicle was equally indu- 


rated, but at the upper there was an 
elastic feel differing entirely from the prin- 
cipal bulk of the tumour, which evidently 
arose from the presence of a fluid. ‘The 
spermatic chord was thickened; we could 
not discover any difference between the 
epididymis and the body of the testicle, not- 
withstanding considerable pains were taken 
in the examination, the whole being min- 
gled together in the disease. The integu- 
ments were not inflamed, but the patient 
complained of a dragging pain in the 


‘spirit lotion to the part, purging the pa- 
tient, and keeping him on miik diet. 

In the course of a few days the pain di- 
minished materially, and we thought the 
testicle became softer. On the 29th, he 
was directed to discontinue the leeches and 
lotion, and rub in upon the testicle about a 
| scruple of the strong mercurial ointment every 
night, and take five grains of blue pill at 
bed-time. He continued this plan for four 
or five days, without the mercury having 
= perceptible effect, and was directed to 
rub in the same quantity of mercurial oint- 
ment night and morning instead of only at 
night, and also to take two of the pills at 
night and one in the morning with half a 
grain of opium at night. 

Dec. 10. He has continued taking the 
oo and rubbing in the mercurial ointment ; 

is mouth has become very much affected ; 
the gums are excessively tender, and there 
is profuse salivary discharge.—The disease 
in the testicle has become materially miti- 
gated ; the testicle has become softer to the 
touch, and is likewise reduced in size—says 
the pain in the testicle has entirely left 
him. Was ordered to discontinue the mer- 
cury, and take occasionally an aperient. 

17. The improvement which has taken 
place in this case is surprising ; the diseased 
testicle is much diminished, and is soft 
to the touch; in different parts there is a 
preternatural hardness remaining, but the 
disease has rapidly given way from the time 
he became affected with the mercury. Was 
ordered, extract. sarse 3 j ter die, with the 
view of improving his general health. 

The tumour has gone on gradually de- 
creasing, and his general health has mate- 
rially improved. ‘Iq continue the sarsapa- 
rilla. 

Jan. 3. The patient has gone on gradu- 
ally improving since our last The 


testicle has continued to decrease, and is 
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not much larger than the appo- 
peooral health is mach benefited, 
and he will soon leave the hospital. 


The case of compound fracture of the 
tibia, reported at page 288, continued to 
get better, and has been discharged cured. 
There was an exfoliation of a small portion 
of the tibia, after which the wound rapidly 
cicatrized, and the man has left the hospitul 
with an exceedingly good leg. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE DIARRH@A PREMONITORY OF CHO- 
tera.—J/. S., Southwark, requests us to notice, as 
an important fact, “ that the diarrhea premonitory 
of malignant or Asiatic cholera is unattended by 
pain in the bowels.” He adds, “ From extensive 
experience I believe this form of direction to be al- 
most peculiar to cholera. In 99 cases out of 100 of 
the ordinary form of drarrbeea in this country, we 
have pain in the bowels, often very severe. I am 
so convinced of this, that during the latter part of 
the | of the epidemic in London, when 
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To the Editor of Tur. Lancer. 

Sin,—Astonished at the frivolous and 
shameful attack made upon our worthy 
Professor of Materia Medica, Dr. A. 1. 
Thomson, as well as of your inserting such 
a scandalous abuse, in your otherwise most 
valuable journal, 1 cannot but do justice to 
that gentleman in refuting the statements 
of yout correspondent. It was Dr. Thom- 
son’s intentiou to have invited his friend 
Dr. Macleod to the conversazione, but af- 
terwards conceiving that, it might give rise 
to some dissatisfaction on the part of one 
of his colleagues, neither he nor his friend 
made their appearance. And now, Mr. 
Editor, let me confidently assure you, that 
no such design as that of ‘‘ hissing the Pro- 
fessor, or of passing a vote of censure on 
him,” was ever entertained, except per- 
haps by the writer and two or three oi his 

isans ; and so far from ‘all being re- 
solved to leave the conversazione in a body 
if Dr. Macleod entered,” few p pre- 


sent for to a patient, if I fouad he had pain in the 
bowels, even before seeing bim, I felt assured he 
had not Asiatic cholera, and in no instance have I 
yet been in error. I know that many persons have 
cramp of the recti and other abdominal muscles, but 
this is not the commencement of cholera, neither 
ean it be mistaken for pain in the intestines. I am 
also aware that in a few cases of cholera we have 
not the pre itory symp , bat this is rare. 
I trust that the pablic (for professional men must 
have already observed it) will be clearly informed 
that the danger is infinitely more urgeut when they 
have diarrhera unaccompanied by pain, than when 
attended by that symptom.”” 

Artirictar ANatomy.— Some “ anato- 
mical imitations,” brought to this country by Dr. 
Cardo, and exlribited for sale at 49, Woborn-place, 
Russell-square, have been mentioned to as as well 
worthy the iuspection of the profession, and as be- 
ing offered at a price which mast be very tempting 
to purchasers. We beg to direct attention to them. 
Each figure forms a representation of the whele ha- 
man frame, nearly the entire structure of which is 
shown, and in a novel and very instructive manner, 


Justitia.—The indentures are not binding 
after the age of 21. The certificate may be “ de- 


sent were made aware of the cir t ; 
and in the event of its having been made 
more extensively known, [ am sure not one 
of Dr. Thomson's pupils present, from the 
great respect and esteem due to him, would 
ve so far forgot themselves as to have 
been guilty of such disgraceful behaviour 
as your correpondent would wish to impute 
to them. Itisa great pity, sir, that the 
writer could not employ his time more to 
, than by attempting to attack a 
gentleman who has contributed not a little 
to science, who possesses an unsullied cha- 
racter, and whose zeal and anxiety in the 
welfare of his pupils, and in the discharge 
of his duty, none can surpass. 
I am, Sir, yours most truly, 
Vinpicator, 
London 


A of the University. 
January 8, 1838 


*,* The above letter was not authen- 
ticated, but whoever our correspoudent may 
be, we have to remark, that the statements 
which have appeared in this journal rela- 


.tive to the subject on which he writes, 


were not inserted until the fullest possible 
authentication of them bad been obtained. 


ded,’’ but the demand cannot be enforced, 


A correspondent wishes us to state in our 
journal, as a means of partially remedying the evil, 
that one of the anti-cholera nostrum venders, in the 
neighbourhood of the West India Docks, is a ship- 
carpenter, and that he professes to have had his 
“cure” for the disease made known to him by divine 
inspiration. Scores of persons, he adds, have been 
deluded into buying the injurious compoand thus 
vended, 

All that we can promise Mr. Sheldrake is 
this, that we shall exercise our judgment in a per- 
fectly impartial manner on the propriety of publish - 
ing or withholding any commanication which he 
may forward to this journal. It would be absurd 
for us to give a pledge to publish papers that are not 
before us, and with the conteats of which we have 
no possibility of being acquainted. 

X cannot be a reader of the Lancet, or he 
would have known that it is not our piéetice to 
comment ou the affairs of private medical practi- 
tioners. 

The letters of Dr. Hutchinson, Dr. Howi- 
son, Dr. Epps, the London Hospital Papil, Mr. Gard- 
ner, Mr. Dermott, and some w 

‘The communication from Baron Heurteloup 
in our next week, 


